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1899-1959 
ICN SIXTIETH JUBILEE 


IXTY years ago a British nurse with energy, enthusiasm and vision called together 
the leaders of nursing from several countries and drafted the Constitution for 
an organization which would link together the nurses of the world in a federation 
of friendship. It was in 1899, addressing a meeting of the Matrons’ Council of Great 
Britain that Mrs. Bedford Fenwick first proposed the bringing into being of a Federa- 
tion which would be composed of representatives of ‘‘ Nursing Councils ”’ in every 
country. This international organization was to unite the nursing profession in its 
demands for necessary reform, would make available information on progress and 
developments and would help to build up “‘ Nurses’ Councils” in those countries 
which did not already have any form of nursing organization. Her proposal took 
the form of the following simple Resolution: “‘ That steps be taken to organize an 
International Council of Nurses”, and it is probable that no more far-reaching 
Resolution has ever been accepted at any meeting or conference of nurses. 


The Foundation of the ICN was the culminating professional event of a century 
when organization for women was almost unknown, and when nursing had yet to 
rise from being considered an occupation “ suitable for women of the lowest class,”’ 
to an honourable profession for persons of education and culture. It was the necessity 
for some control over nursing practice and agreed standards of nursing education 
which provided the impetus towards nursing reforms and the foundation of the 
ICN. 


Here are some of the outstanding events which have been “ landmarks ”’ during 
the sixty years of ICN history. 


1899 The foundation of an International Council of Nurses proposed by Mrs. 
Bedford Fenwick at a meeting of the Matrons’ Council of Great Britain. 


Establishment of a provisional committee to draft a constitution, with rep- 
resentatives present from Australia, Canada, Denmark, Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa and the United States 
of America. 


Miss Margaret Breay (Great Britain) elected Honorary Secretary and Honorary 
Treasurer. 


July Meeting of provisional committee and adoption of Constitution. Mrs. 

1900 Bedford Fenwick elected first President of the ICN, Miss Lavinia Dock (USA) 
Honorary Secretary, and Miss M. Agnes Sniveley (Canada) Honorary Treas- 
urer. Headquarters established in one room at 431 Oxford Street, London. 


1901 First International Congress held in Buffalo, USA. Representatives present 
from USA, Australia, Canada and Great Britain. 


1904 First Quinquennial Meeting and Congress in Berlin, Germany. Miss S. 
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1907 


1909 


1912 


1915 


1920 


1922 


1923 
1924 
1925 


1926 
1927 


1929 


1930 
1933 


1934 


McGahey (Australia) elected President of the ICN. Miss Margaret Breay 
re-elected Treasurer, Mrs. Bedford Fenwick elected first Honorary President. 
Principle of Association membership (instead of individual membership) 
adopted by representatives of nine countries who were present. 


Interim Conference in Paris, France, with representatives from sixteen 
countries. 


Second Quinquennial Meeting and Congress in London, England. Establish- 
ment of a “ Standing Educational Committee’. Constitution amended to 
provide for triennial meetings. Sister Agnes Karll (Germany) elected President 
of the ICN. 


Third regular meeting and First Triennial Congress, Cologne, Germany. 
Representatives of eighteen countries attended. Proposal put forward by 
Mrs. Bedford Fenwick to found an educational memorial to Florence Night- 
ingale. Miss Annie Goodrich (USA) elected President of the ICN. 


Informal business meeting in San Francisco with representatives present from 
the USA and Great Britain. Mrs. Henny Tscherning (Denmark) elected 
President of the ICN. 


Meeting of ICN Executive Committee at Atlanta. Representatives present 
from USA, Canada, Denmark and Finland. 


Meeting of ICN Grand Council at Copenhagen, Denmark, with representa- 
tives from eleven countries. Resignation of Miss Lavinia Dock, and election 
of Miss Christiane Reimann as Honorary Secretary. Baroness Sophie 
Mannerheim (Finland) elected President of the ICN. 


Meeting of ICN Executive Committee and Conference held in Copenhagen. 
The ICN issued its first Bulletin (mimeographed). 


Grand Council and Second Triennial International Congress, Helsinki, Finland. 
Offices of First and Second Vice-President were created. Permanent Head- 
quarters with salaried Secretary, established in Geneva at 1, Place du Lac. 
Miss Margaret Breay resigned as Honorary Treasurer and was replaced by 
Miss (later Dame) Ellen Musson (Great Britain). 


First issue of quarterly publication The I.C.N. 


Headquarters transferred to 14, Quai des Eaux Vives (later Quai Gustave 
Ador). 


First Quadrennial Congress, Montreal, Canada. Mlle. Lucie Chaptal (France) 
elected President of the ICN. 


The International Nursing Review first published, replacing The I.C.N. 


Second Quadrennial Congress, Paris, France, and Brussels, Belgium. Miss 
(later Dame) Alicia Lloyd Still (Great Britain) elected President of the ICN. 


Princess Anna Schwarzenberg (Austria) replaced Miss Christiane Reimann 
as Executive Secretary. The Florence Nightingale International Foundation 
founded at a meeting in London, 














1937 


1939 


1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 
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ICN Headquarters transferred from Geneva to 51, Palace Street, London, 
England. 


Third Quadrennial Congress, London. Office of Third Vice-President 
created. Miss Effie Taylor (USA) elected President of the ICN. 


Temporary ICN Headquarters established in New Haven, Connecticut, 
USA. Suspension of publication of The International Nursing Review. 


Headquarters transferred to 1819 Broadway, New York. 
Publication of International Nursing Bulletin. 
First post-war meeting of Board of Directors in London. 


Board of Directors and Grand Council in Washington, USA, and first post- 
war Congress in Atlantic City. Attended by 6,500 nurses from thirty-three 
countries. Miss Gerda Héjer (Sweden) elected President of the ICN. 


Resignation of Miss Anna Schwarzenberg as Executive Secretary. Establish- 
ment of the following Committees: Ethics of Nursing, Exchange of Nurses, 
Nursing Service, Economic Welfare. 


Appointment of ICN representative at the United Nations. 


ICN Headquarters transferred to London, with Miss Virginia Arnold of the 
USA as temporary Executive Secretary. 


Miss Daisy Bridges (Great Britain) appointed Executive Secretary. Miss 
Alice Sher (Latvia) appointed Assistant Executive Secretary. 


Meeting of the Board of Directors in London to plan for the ICN Fiftieth 
Anniversary Conference in 1949. 


ICN granted official relationship with the World Health Organization. 


ICN Fiftieth Anniversary Conference, Stockholm, Sweden. Attended by 
3,500 nurses from thirty-five countries. 


The Florence Nightingale International Foundation became associated with 
the ICN. 


The ICN became a member organization of the International Hospital 
Federation. 


The ICN took over from the International Refugee Organization the Displaced 
Persons (Nurses) Professional Register. The ICN was admitted to the 
Consultative Register of the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations; and joined the World Federation for Mental Health as a full member. 


Meeting of the Board of Directors in Brussels, Belgium. Appointment of 
Public Relations Committee. Miss Gwen Buttery (South Africa) appointed 
Associate (later Deputy) Executive Secretary. Miss Ellen Broe (Denmark) 
appointed Director of the Florence Nightingale International Foundation. 
First circulation of monthly News Letter. ICN was appointed a member 
of the Non-Governmental Organizations Committee on UNICEF. The 
ICN entered into relationship with the Union of International Associations 
as a “* Corresponding Organization ”’. 
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1953 Grand Council and Tenth Quadrennial Congress, Sao Paulo, Brazil. Adoption 
of an International Code of Nursing Ethics. Mlle. Marie Bihet (Belgium) 
elected President. Economic Welfare Committee replaced by appointment 
of Economic Consultant and Economic Correspondents. The International 
Nursing Review published half yearly, replaced The International Nursing 
Bulletin. 

1955 Meeting of Board of Directors in Istanbul, Turkey. 

ICN Headquarters transferred to 1 Dean Trench Street, Westminster. 

1957 Eleventh International Congress, Rome, Italy. 

Establishment of an Education Division (to be called The Florence Nightingale 
Education Division) and Nursing Service Division. FNIF Trust Deed 
amended to allow income to be used for a specific educational activity. The 
appointment of Miss Susan King-Hall (Great Britain) as full-time Editor 
of The International Nursing Review. Establishment of an Editorial Board. 
ICN admitted to the Special List of Non-Governmental Organizations 
maintained by the International Labour Organization. 

Miss Agnes Ohlson (USA) elected President of the ICN. 


1958 The appointment of Miss Frances Beck (Great Britain) as Director of the 
Nursing Service Division; and of Miss Yvonne Schroeder (Luxembourg) 
as Assistant Director of the Education Division. 


Representation at ILO ad hoc Committee on Employment Conditions of 
Nurses. 


1959 Sixtieth Anniversary of the International Council of Nurses. 


“The Past is inspiring, the Future is challenging, the Present is our responsi- 
bility”. These words, from the conclusion of the Opening Address delivered at the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Conference of the ICN have been chosen as the Theme for this 
Jubilee issue of the Jnternational Nursing Review. Everyone who has in the past 
served as an ICN Honorary Officer or a Chairman of Committee or as a past member 
of the Executive Staff has been invited to contribute to “‘ The Past is inspiring ”’. 
All the present ICN Honorary Officers have expressed their thoughts for “‘ The 
Future is challenging ”. To conclude this survey the present members of the Executive 
Staff have described the work they currently perform on behalf of the nurses of the 
world. 

This issue of the Review, so far as is possible within the limits of human life spans 
and the space available, is a historical record of the contribution of the pioneers 
who shaped the early history of the ICN, those who will guide it in the future, and the 
way in which the policies thus formulated take concrete form. 


During its sixty years of history the ICN has earned and retained the support 
and loyalty of nurses the world over. It has built up bonds of friendship and fellow- 
ship which nothing can sever, and has become an instrument in the cause of peace 
and goodwill; it has allied itself with international health movements and made 
and maintained good international relationships, and can therefore play its part as a 
self-governing and highly organized professional group in world deliberations. And 
so, as we shoulder our responsible duties which are the product of the achievements 
of the past which we have inherited, let us echo some words of Mrs. Bedford Fenwick 
at the First Congress of the ICN in 1901— “ Your work lies before; it is with the glad 
tomorrow you have to do and tomorrow is yours.” 
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THE PAST 
is inspiring 
CHRISTIANE REIMANN 
Executive Secretary, 1922—34 


HE Sixtieth Jubilee of an organization is always an important event, not least 

when the organization in question can show such a tremendous growth and 
development as the International Council of Nurses. Having been connected with 
the early work of the ICN for a period of 12 years it is a great pleasure for me on this 
occasion to send a greeting with sincere best wishes for its future. 


Naturally an event such as this calls forth many memories of time past, not 
least because the differences in conditions of work then and now are so pronounced, 
although I am sure the ideals and the deep professional interest of those connected 
with the ICN have not changed. I shall mention here some memories of the first 
three years of my connection with the ICN . . . a time when the Council was battling 
for its existence and having to prove its usefulness or disappear. 


In the spring of 1922 I was approached by Mrs. Henny Tscherning, President 
of the Danish Council of Nurses, who had been President of the ICN since 1920. 
She wanted me to be a candidate for the Honorary Secretaryship of the ICN and told 
me that Mrs. Bedford Fenwick, the Founder, had suggested she should find a Danish 
nurse for the work, as Miss Lavinia L. Dock of the USA wanted to retire. I hesitated 
very much, having already a strenuous job as nurse instructor at a Municipal Hospital 
in Copenhagen, where no textbooks or teaching material were available. She urged 
me to accept, saying that she knew no other Danish nurse who had had such oppor- 
tunities to obtain a good professional education. Furthermore I spoke several 
languages and was of independent means, which was important as the ICN had no 
funds. I finally accepted after having been promised that Mrs. Tscherning would 
take care of the ICN Grand Council Meeting which was to be convened in 
Copenhagen from May 22nd to 24th, 1922. 


During the First World War the work of the ICN was quiescent and it was 
most difficult to resume it, in spite of all Mrs. Tscherning’s efforts to that end. At 
the Grand Council Meeting in 1922 only six member organizations were represented 
and those by a very small number of nurses. By invitation of the Finnish nurses it 
was decided that the next Congress should be held in Helsinki in 1925. Baroness 
Sophie Mannerheim of Finland was elected President, Miss Margaret Breay of 
Great Britain was re-elected Honorary Treasurer and I was elected Honorary 
Secretary. 


In July 1923 Baroness Mannerheim called an Executive Committee Meeting in 
Copenhagen as various unforeseen problems had arisen. Miss Katherine Olmsted, 
Chief, Division of Nursing, League of Red Cross Societies, had written to the ICN 
informing us that as, since the War, there was a very great need for guidance and 
arrangement of meetings for nurses, especially in countries where. nursing was still 
in its infancy, and as she had the impression that the ICN was no longer alive or 
active, her Nursing Division, which had nursing personnel and funds at its disposal, 
could take over the work of the ICN. Furthermore the necessity for an Eligibility 
Committee was realized, as during previous years some national associations had 
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been accepted into membership although not fully qualified, according to their 
nursing standard. 


In addition to the Honorary Officers, twenty-six nurses from eleven countries 
attended the open meetings as guests and took part in the discussions. For the first 
time since the War our German member organization attended, represented by 
its President, Schwester Agnes Karll, an outstanding and lovable personality. 


A number of recommendations on some of the problems mentioned above 
were made at this meeting and some committees were set up. As I was soon leaving 
for the United States, it was decided that selected members of the American Nurses’ 
Association should, with myself as Secretary, form a Revision Committee and prepare 
suggestions for the alteration of the Constitution of the ICN. This Committee 
was also to serve, until 1925, in the capacity of an Eligibility Committee. A Programme 
Committee, to prepare for the Congress in Helsinki, was also to consist of selected 
members of the American Nurses’ Association, with myself as Secretary, while the 
local arrangements for the Congress were to be made by an Arrangements Com- 
mittee of the Nurses’ Association of Finland, under the chairmanship of its President, 
Baroness Mannerheim. Finally it was decided that the ICN should prepare a 
mimeographed Bulletin and post it to its Officers and member organizations and 
others who were interested. 


Early in November, 1923, I left Copenhagen for London, where I had been 
invited by Miss Alicia Lloyd Still, Matron of St. Thomas’ Hospital, to stay a month 
in her institution in order to follow the instruction given to the students of the 
Nightingale School. During this month I met many of the leading nurses in London 
and visited a great number of institutions including Bedford College where the 
Courses sponsored by the League of Red Cross Societies were being held. Naturally 
I saw much of Mrs. Bedford Fenwick, Miss Margaret Breay and other British nurses. 
I still remember very clearly my first visit to the home of Mrs. Bedford Fenwick, 
who was sitting in her sunny drawing room with all its beautiful, old Chinese porcelain, 
and I had much useful discussion with her, and with another distinguished British 
nurse, Miss Lloyd Still. 


In December 1923, on my way to New York, I paid a brief visit to the Head- 
quarters of the League of Red Cross Societies in Paris, at the request of Miss K. 
Olmsted, to facilitate co-operation between the League and the ICN. In Paris I 
met Baroness Mannerheim and had an opportunity of discussing with her all the 
many problems confronting our Council. She was an unusually refined and inspiring 
personality with great administrative ability and tenacity of purpose. In 1924 an 
Advisory Board of Nursing, composed of six professional experts (with Baroness 
Mannerheim as Chairman), was nominated by the League of Red Cross Societies in 
Paris to draw up recommendations as to the nursing policies of the League. Baroness 
Mannerheim obtained leave from her hospital in Helsinki for a few months in order 
to accompany Miss Olmsted on a visit to Red Cross Nursing Schools in Czecho- 
slovakia, Serbia, Bulgaria, Greece and Italy. 


The reason for my 18 months’ stay in the USA was to prepare myself for a position 
offered me as superintendent of nurses in a hospital in Copenhagen. This preparation 
was undertaken, for the greater part, at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York, where I obtained the degree of M.A. It was an extremely busy time, as 
besides a full programme of study, I took care of the secretarial work of the ICN. 
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In January 1924 the first number of the quarterly mimeographed publication, 
Bulletin appeared. Six numbers were issued before the Congress in Helsinki. 
Interesting contributions were supplied by national associations as well as by 
prominent nurses and persons interested in nursing. The Bulletin had an average of 
55 pages and was published in the English language, and it was necessary for me to 
undertake translations into English. Each number brought information about work 
carried out by the ICN in the preceding three months as well as news items of interest 
to nurses from various countries. The Bulletin was sent to an ever increasing number 
of nurses, beginning with 65 copies mailed to 35 countries and later, 200 copies to 60 
countries. Subject matter having a bearing upon the committee work of the ICN 
was naturally preferred. Two or three special off-prints of articles from other 
publications were enclosed in the wrapper of each issue. The off-prints were kindly 
supplied by their editors. The American Nurses’ Association most generously helped 
me with the economic side of the work; the mimeographing work was undertaken 
at its Headquarters in New York and the Association also provided the paper used 
for the Bulletin. 


Miss Clara D. Noyes, National Director of the Nursing Service, American Red 
Cross, was Chairman of two of our Committees: the Committee on Elegibility and the 
Committee on Revision of the Constitution of the ICN. The latter especially entailed 
much work, with various drafts to be prepared and sent out to the member organiza- 
tions. 


Miss Isabel M. Stewart, Professor of Nursing, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York, was Chairman of the Committee on Programme. This Com- 
mittee introduced “‘ Round Table” discussion at an ICN Congress for the first time. 


Miss M. A. Nutting, Professor of Nursing and Health, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York, was Chairman of the Committee on Education, 
with Miss Isabel M. Stewart as Secretary. A voluminous questionnaire, mainly 
dealing with nursing education and state regulations, was sent out to national organiza- 
tions and to individual nurses, as well as to schools of nursing and hospitals in 43 
countries. A second questionnaire was sent to hospitals and schools of nursing. Lists 
of nursing text and reference books from the various countries, including those trans- 
lated, were collected. 


During my 18 months’ stay in New York I was in correspondence with nurses in 
60 countries, an average of 150 letters being received monthly and a similar number 
despatched, supplying information requested. Assistance was given to nurses from 
seven countries to obtain work for a limited period in other countries, an average of 
five to six nurses being assisted in this way monthly. For all this work I was able to 
use stenographers and to have other secretarial assistance. 


The Congress in Helsinki, Finland, was held from July 20th to 25th, 1925. It 
was the last large meeting of the ICN where the English language only was used, 
which simplified matters somewhat. It was a very valuable, interesting and well 
organized Congress, thanks to the able international and local committee work 
provided by the nurses from the various countries. 


I could continue with my reminiscences for quite a long time, but space is limited. 
I am glad that from such small beginnings the ICN has developed to what it is today, 
a powerful professional body, and we can look back with pride to those early difficult 
days and be grateful for the progress made while we celebrate the sixtieth anniversary. 
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DAME ELLEN MUSSON 
Honorary Treasurer, 1925—47 


¥ JHEN I look back over the years of my professional life and in particular the 

years in which I was closely associated with the work and developments of 

the ICN, I remember so many interesting and historical occasions and have had the 

privilege of knowing so many fine women from different parts of the world, that it 

is difficult not to digress when I try to set down some of my reminiscences of the 

twenty-two years in which it was my privilege to serve the ICN as its Honorary 
Treasurer. 


The first Treasurer of the ICN after its foundation in 1899 was Miss Snively of 
Canada, who was succeeded in 1904 by Miss Margaret Breay of Great Britain. 
Miss Breay received her nurse’s training at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, 
under Mrs. Bedford Fenwick when she was Matron of the hospital. She afterwards 
worked in the mission field and spent some years in Zanzibar. She therefore seemed 
to bring an international atmosphere to her work as Treasurer, and she was the 
most accurate recorder of facts and figures that I ever remember. When I was elected 
to replace her as Treasurer, I felt that I had indeed a fine example to live up to. 


After the foundation of the ICN in 1899 the first meetings of the Council were 
held in Buffalo in 1901 and in Berlin in 1904, but I was unable to attend either of those 
meetings. I did, however, attend the Congress in London in 1909, where I remember 
most vividly Miss Annie Goodrich, then President of the American Nurses’ Federation 
(later the American Nurses’ Association) and Sister Agnes Karll, President of the 
German Nurses’ Association, who was that year elected President of the ICN. 


I also have happy memories of Miss Hagiwara of Japan, who although not an 
official delegate to the Congress attended as an ordinary member. She was at that 
time Chief of the Army Nursing Service of Japan and I was much impressed with 
her account of the preventive work for Japanese soldiers and the part that nurses 
played in this. Twenty years later in 1929, when the ICN Congress was held in 
Montreal, Miss Hagiwara gave a lunch party in honour of the friends she had made in 
London. It was a colourful occasion in a room decorated with Japanese lanterns. 
In Japan, as Miss Hagiwara explained, a celebration of this kind was always held at 
night and lanterns would therefore have been used as the most appropriate decoration 
for the occasion. 


In 1912, the ICN Grand Council and Congress were held in Cologne, Germany, 
but because of illness I was prevented from attending those meetings. The outbreak 
of war in 1914 prevented a meeting being held as planned in 1915; although an 
unofficial meeting was arranged that year by the American Nurses’ Federation in 
San Francisco at which delegates from Holland and Australia, and two delegates 
from Great Britain, were present, and the business of the ICN was discussed. 


At the first opportunity after the war Mrs. Henny Tscherning, then President 
of the ICN, called a meeting of the Grand Council, and this was held in Copenhagen 
in 1922. I remember this as the first occasion at which Miss Lloyd Still, later President 
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of the ICN, made her appearance at an ICN meeting, having been invited to attend 
as Superintendent of the Nightingale School and Matron of St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
At that meeting, Baroness Sophie Mannerheim of Finland was elected President of 
the ICN and issued an invitation for the next Congress to be held in Helsinki in 1925. 


It was in 1925 that I was elected Treasurer at the Grand Council meeting in 
Helsinki, Finland, and I still remember the events which led up to my attendance 
at those meetings. At that time I was a member of the General Nursing Council for 
England and Wales and Treasurer of the Royal College of Nursing, London, and I 
had recently resigned from the position I had held as Matron of the Birmingham 
General Hospital. A cordial invitation was received by the College of Nursing from 
Baroness Sophie Mannerheim, then President of the Finnish Nurses’ Association, 
for a representative of the College to attend the Congress in Helsinki, and to my 
surprise and great pleasure it was decided that I should go as the College delegate. 
I only had two days in which to get my tickets and make my preparations after which 
I had an unforgettable journey (not so easy in those days) by sea to Gothenberg, 
thence by the Gotha Canal to Stockholm, and after a two nights’ stay there, by sea 
to Abo in Finland. What matter that because of my late reservation all berths on 
board had been sold! I spent the night in a deck chair from which I was able to 
appreciate the glow of the setting sun and the brilliance of the rising sun, which 
both in turn had the effect of turning the sea into mother of pearl. It was one of the 
most beautiful sights I ever remember. As our ship put into one of the islands at 
3 a.m. the sun was already high in the sky and a band was playing in our honour. 
At Abo, nurses from Helsinki arrived to meet the boat, and all of this I thought 
constituted a wonderful piece of organisation. 


As I was not a member of the British delegation, I attended the meeting of the 
Grand Council as an observer, and remember that at the first meeting there was an 
animated discussion on the subject of the ICN Constitution and By-Laws, since a 
revision of several articles was then under consideration. It was at a picnic after the 
final meeting of the Grand Council that Miss Alexander, President of the South 
African Nursing Association, greeted me with the words “‘ Good evening, Madam 
Treasurer ”! and in this way I learned that I had in fact been elected as Honorary 
Treasurer, although I had never been asked and so far as I was aware no previous 
nomination had been sent in. 


The new Board of Directors met after the Congress at a place near the Russian 
border and the meetings were held in an empty block of a large sanatorium. We 
travelled by train and found ourselves in beautiful country where the business could 
be conducted without interruption and in the most peaceful circumstances. By 
virtue of my new office J attended this Board meeting as a full member of the Board, 
and this was my rea] introduction into the financial affairs of the ICN. 


I remember with especial gratitude and affection the distinguished part played 
by our hostess Baroness Sophie Mannerheim, whom I heard described as “ the greatest 
woman in Finland”. I also remember most vividly that courageous woman Sister 
Bergljot Larsson, who became one of my very dear friends. 

Several important decisions were taken in Helsinki. The first being concerned 
with the establishment for the first time of a permanent Headquarters for the JCN 
in Geneva with a salaried staff. Another decision was concerned with the question 
of the finance; prior to that time each National Association paid to the ICN £2 
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sterling on being accepted into membership. In 1925 the principle of per capita 
dues to be paid annually by Member Associations was first established, and the 
amount decided upon was 2} pence (or as we say in Great Britain, twopence ha’penny). 


In 1929, when the ICN Grand Council and Congress were held in Montreal, 
Canada, I presented my first report as Treasurer, and it was necessary for me to 
bring to the notice of the delegates that the finances of the ICN at that time were 
far from satisfactory, even though office expenses were kept to a minimum. Many 
associations were still finding it difficult since the war to send money out of their 
countries, and annual dues of 2} pence were proving totally inadequate to meet 
current expenses. It was therefore decided that the dues should be raised to 4 pence 
and they remained at this figure from 1929 to 1949. 


I well remember the wonderful banquet for all members of the Congress which 
was held in Montreal at the conclusion of the meetings, and so large were the numbers 
attending that it had to be arranged when ships were in the harbour so that stewards 
from these ships could be engaged to help with the arrangements and to wait on the 
guests! 


After the Congress in Montreal delegates were invited to New York and at a 
meeting there each of the official delegates was invited to the platform to say something 
about her country. When I was invited to the platform, Isabel Stewart, who was in 
charge of the proceedings, said that they wanted me to speak about the raising of the 
dues from 2} pence to 4 pence. “ We do want to hear you say twopence ha’penny ”’, 
she said. “‘ We thought that was an obsolete term only to be found in the works of 
Charles Dickens! ” 


On several occasions between 1925 and 1936, during which time ICN Head- 
quarters was established in Geneva, it was necessary for me to visit the Headquarters 
to confer with the Executive Secretary, Miss Christiane Reimann, and in order that 
there should be some supervision of the accounts by an Officer of the ICN. Some- 
times I was accompanied to Geneva by Dame Alicia Lloyd Still, who had been 
elected President of the ICN in 1933, and on more than one occasion I met there 
Mile. Chaptal, President of the French Nurses’ Association, who, besides her many 
other important duties in France, was a member of one of the Committees of the 
League of Nations. 


My responsibilities as Treasurer were made easier when ICN Headquarters 
was transferred to London in 1936; and at the offices in Palace Street I was always 
accorded a warm welcome by Miss Anna Schwarzenberg who had succeeded Miss 
Christiane Reimann as Executive Secretary in 1935. I remember most gratefully 
the assistance given by Miss Schwarzenberg and her staff in preparing for the ICN 
Congress which was held in London in 1937, and in 1939 and under very different 
circumstances I had reason to be grateful to Miss Calista Banwarth (now Mrs. 
Salmon) who, in the absence of Miss Schwarzenberg, had the responsibility on the 
outbreak of war for moving the office first to Cambridge, and later across the Atlantic 
to New Haven. 


When nominations for Honorary Treasurer were called for prior to the first 
post-war meetings in Washington in 1947, I felt that the time had come to relinquish 
my office. I therefore travelled to the USA that year to give an account of the 
management of ICN finances during the difficult war years, and to present my last 
Report as Treasurer. On that occasion I was accorded the most wonderful hospitality 
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by the American Nurses’ Association, both in Washington and in Atlantic City 
where the Congress was held. The American Nurses’ Association had appointed 
Miss Julia Freund to take special care of me, and also of Miss Goodrich, who was 
attending in her capacity as Honorary President of the ICN. Whether we needed 
letters mailed, taxis called or a chair along the Board-walk, Julia Freund was always 
at hand when wanted, ready to meet our every need. She called for us in time for 
the meeting each morning, saw us safely back to our hotels at night, and I shall always 
remember her kindness and the courtesy of the American Nurses’ Association in 
making her services available. 


Although this was the last time I attended the meetings and Congress in an official 
capacity as Treasurer of the ICN, it was my privilege to attend the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Conference in Stockholm in 1949 to which as an Honorary Member I received a 
special invitation. Here I had the great joy once again of meeting many of my friends 
and outstanding nursing personalities. 


The ICN has been enriched throughout its long history by many great and 
outstanding women—pioneers in their generation. As I think back over my years 
with the ICN I am apt to forget the problems of finance and the discussions there 
have been over the raising of dues or the balancing of budgets; but memories of my 
dear friends—those courageous leaders in nursing—will always remain with me, 
for they have given me great happiness and made my twenty-two years association 
with the ICN an unforgettable experience. 
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ISABEL STEWART 
Chairman, Education Committee, 1925—47 


OOKING back over nearly sixty years of my own nursing career, which practic- 
ally coincides with the life of the International Council of Nurses, I remember 
few professional experiences more stimulating and rewarding than my quarter century 
of active work with the international Education Committee. This was one of several 
responsibilities of my distinguished chief, Adelaide Nutting, to which I fell heir, and in 
this, her centenial year, I want to acknowledge the immense debt I owe her, not only for 
her inspiring example and broad international approach to the problems of nursing, but 
for the invaluable if sometimes strenuous apprenticeship in committee work that I 
received from her. I was fortunate also in having some years of close association with 
that other valiant centenarian (of 1958) Lavinia Dock, Honorary Secretary of the ICN 
from 1899 to 1922. From her I learned much about the early years of the ICN and the 
vision, courage and hard pioneering work of its founders. This background was broad- 
ened and enriched by several trips to Europe and one round the world, also by contacts 
with many students from other lands who came to study with us at Teachers College 
and often taught us much about their national nursing conditions and problems. 
Among these educational experiences, a special place must be given to the long 
association with my colleagues on the Education Committee of the ICN and the 
officers of that organization. It is a great temptation to mention all their names 
but this would leave too little space for the brief story of our work together. Before 
that begins, a word should be said about the origin of the committee and the founda- 
tions laid by the two earlier chairmen. 


SoME DEVELOPMENTS BEFORE 1925 

In a paper read by Isabel Hampton Robb at the 1909 Congress of the ICN in 
London she aroused much interest by stressing the lack of a common nursing language 
and educational basis and by advocating an international standard which would 
include a sound preparatory course. She was then appointed chairman of a committee 
to study and report on such a plan but her sudden death shortly after delayed further 
action until 1912, when Adelaide Nutting was appointed chairman of this committee. 
Before it was fully organized and its work planned, World War I broke out in Europe 
and the activities of the ICN were disrupted for nearly a decade. 

The United States, however, was not involved until later and from 1914 to 1917 
Miss Nutting (then Chairman also of the Committee on Education of the National 
League of Nursing Education) carried on a curriculum study of national scope which 
provided valuable experience to all who participated in it and laid the foundations 
for similar studies elsewhere. The report entitled A Standard Curriculum for Schools 
of Nursing issued in 1917 included not only a detailed programme of study and 
practical experience but an outline of the conditions and facilities required to put 
such a programme into operation. It made a clear distinction also between minimum 
requirements for state registration (which varied greatly in the different states) and 
the standards of good schools of nursing throughout the country. This whole project 
which involved the co-operation of large numbers of nurses, physicians and others 
was not intended to produce a uniform standard but rather to help promote a free 
exchange of ideas and better planning of curricula for individual schools. As Secre- 
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tary of the Education Committee during this period I received much of the apprentice- 
ship training referred to earlier. 

Another valuable experience was my first direct contact with the ICN in 1923 
when I attended a conference in Copenhagen and met a number of the founders, 
as well as some of the younger leaders who were to be close associates later in the 
Education Committee. The chief business was planning for the first post-war 
Congress in 1925, to be held in Helsinki, Finland, but several other important 
problems came up. These included educational changes resulting from the war and 
the increased emphasis on public health and social activities in nursing services. 
The widely varying standards in schools of nursing and the growing influence of lay 
groups in the control of such schools also gave much concern to those present. It 
was evident that the ICN must become more active in such matters if it was to hold 
its position as the spokesman for professional nurses and the adviser to those in 
newer countries who were struggling to establish their work on a sound basis. 

All these and other educational problems were discussed with Miss Nutting 
on my return. At that time, however, illness and pending retirement made it impos- 
sible for her to reorganize the Committee and embark on a new programme. At 
her request I became secretary of the Committee and with the help of Christiane 
Reimann the new Executive Secretary of the ICN, a questionnaire was drawn up and 
sent to fifty countries. This was chiefly to find out what the nursing education situa- 
tion was in these countries, including prevailing standards and acute problems. 
The sheets (recently unearthed) on which the results were tabulated give striking 
evidence of the wide difference in standards, even in countries that were active 
members of the ICN. They also showed that much greater agreement on fundamentals 
was needed before this organization could hope to rebuild its structure soundly. 


1925 To 1934 

This period opened with the ICN Congress in Helsinki, Finland. It was an 
especially dramatic and inspiring occasion. The world was at peace again, old friends 
were meeting after years of separation and younger nurses who were attending their 
first Congress were thrilled by all the distinguished guests, the colourful uniforms 
and the wonderful hospitality of our hosts. The newly appointed chairman of the 
Education Committee was rather overwhelmed by her responsibilities which included 
a plan to outline the basic essentials in the preparation of a trained nurse. Since 
the committee was not yet organized, only a preliminary meeting could be held at 
that time and this was attended chiefly by temporary representatives of member 
countries pending the appointment of more permanent ones. Considering the lack 
of funds for travel and the great distances to be covered, it was apparent that most 
of the committee work would have to be done through correspondence. The chair- 
man was to draft a tentative outline of the topics to be considered in the proposed 
study and the information to be secured. This would be sent to the fifteen committee 
members who would confer with other members of their national organizations. The 
Chairman would then prepare a tentative report which would be discussed at the 
Montreal Congress in 1929. 

In 1929 the Committee met with other working groups in the week preceding 
the Congress, our sessions being sandwiched in whenever we could find an hour or 
two of free time. Much to the amusement of our friends, our first session was 
held on the train that took the Board and other guests to Ottawa for a special reception. 
In spite of the noise and confusion, we covered a good deal of ground (in more ways 
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than one) and gained a reputation for hard work that seems to have stuck over the 
years. We went over the pamphlet page by page and paragraph by paragraph and 
while there were some warm discussions, we agreed on most of the essential points. 
After the Board’s approval the 28-page pamphlet, Report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the International Council of Nurses was published and later translated into 
seven different languages. 

This was only a preliminary report however; the detailed work on the curriculum 
was to come later. It was gratifying to have definite requests for this, not only 
from ICN members but from the League of Red Cross Societies which had agreed to 
turn to the ICN for professional assistance in such matters. A large part of the rest 
of our work during the four-year period was given to outlining curriculum content 
and organization and at the Paris-Brussels Congress in 1933 the material was ready 
for Committee review and Board approval. In this edition was the definition of the 
term “ trained nurse” which had been assigned to our committee. It was a rather 
controversial subject since ICN membership was involved. Though this definition 
was approved, our modest statement about extra-curricula (social and recreational) 
activities for student nurses was deleted since some of the Board thought it did not 
fit into a precise definition of “curriculum”. The larger edition of the pamphlet 
was entitled The Educational Programme of the School of Nursing. This was not only 
endorsed by the League of Red Cross Societies, but widely distributed among its 
members, thus greatly enlarging the circulation. 


1934 To 1939 

By this time the Committee was receiving many enquiries about post-graduate 
or post-basic education and a study of this area was undertaken at the request of 
the Board. The field was so wide and the programs so varied that we had to limit 
the scope of the study. At first we were hopeful that funds could be secured to make 
field studies of some of the better courses. After much delay, it became evident that 
this plan was impossible and we decided to focus more on the problems and methods 
of curriculum construction, special emphasis being given to more advanced rather 
than to basic programmes. Suggestions had been sent earlier to member countries 
about the organization of national education committees and the kind of work they 
might be expected to do. We were now hoping to develop a co-operative plan of 
study in which the ICN committee would outline the general project and the national 
committees would select the type of course on which they wanted to work and would 
then report on these. A questionnaire on post-graduate courses was sent out and 
replies were received from eleven countries indicating interest in the plan and 
desire for exchange of information on various kinds of advanced programmes. A 
study guide was then prepared, Part I entitled ‘“‘ The Educational Needs of Graduate 
Nurses and What is Being Done to Meet Them ” followed by “ A Guide on Building 
Curricula for Graduate Nurses”. The areas suggested for special study were: 
(1) teaching and administration in schools of nursing and hospitals; (2) public health 
nursing and related fields; (3) clinical nursing specialties; (4) technical and miscel- 
laneous specialties. 

To provide advice and help on such problems, the ICN Education Committee 
was enlarged to include Olive Baggallay representing the Florence Nightingale 
International Foundation, Yvonne Hentsch the League of Red Cross Societies, and 
Margaret McEwan, Chairman of the ICN Public Health Nursing Committee. Others 
such as Venny Snellman, Marion Lindeburgh, Agnes MacLeod, Mary Lambie and 
Lucy Duff Grant served at that time or later on the education committee, strengthening 
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the work greatly by their wide knowledge of the nursing field and their expert advice 
on many educational problems. 

The post-graduate study led to another revision of the earlier pamphlet which 
was carried on at the same time. The revised edition was called The Basic Education 
of the Professional Nurse to distinguish it from the post-basic or post-graduate 
programs. Several changes in content were made to draw a clearer line between 
the two areas and to suggest ways of progressively strengthening the fundamental 
preparation of professional nurses. These activities had just begun when World 
War II broke out in 1939 and again disrupted many ICN projects. 


1945 To 1947 

As soon as peace was declared and the seas were safe, representatives of the 
ICN and FNIF, including the chairman of the Education Committee, met in London 
to pick up the threads again, and to confer on the changes that had come about in the 
meantime. It was a stirring experience that left a vivid memory of the lasting friend- 
ships among uurses of different lands and the joys and satisfactions that come to 
those who work together in professional organizations. At this meeting and also at 
one in 1946 (again in London) some members of the Committee were able to 
discuss Education Committee problems and to plan for the larger committee meeting 
in 1947 when the ICN Congress was to meet in Atlantic City, USA. During our three- 
day Education Committee meeting in New York, before the Congress, we were able 
to finish the revision of the pamphlet on basic education and to discuss plans for 
the completion of the post-basic pamphlet. Because of new developments in the 
relations of the Florence Nightingale International Foundation and the International 
Council of Nurses, educational studies could now be carried out by full time appointees 
at ICN Headquarters and thus relieve the Education Committee of much work which 
it did not have the facilities to carry on satisfactorily. 

Though this Chairman retired in 1947, she was asked to wind up the post-graduate 
pamphlet which was now modified somewhat because of new plans for the study of 
such programmes. It was issued in 1951 under the title Developing Graduate Nurse 
Education—A Guide for Educational Planners. 

It seems rather amazing that both this and the earlier pamphlet continue to 
circulate and apparently to serve a useful purpose in some parts of the world. Because 
of the pressure of other work the Committee had to refuse the request to prepare a 
similar pamphlet for the training of auxiliary workers, the responsibility for which 
was now placed largely on professional nurses. 


EPILOGUE 

In ending this little swan-song this octogenarian wishes to apologize for any 
lapses in memory that may appear and for the omission of many memorable events 
during the period of her chairmanship. She also wants to thank the ICN for the 
opportunity it gave her to work so long and freely on the Education Committee and 
she sends greetings to old friends and colleagues who shared in these efforts. Com- 
paring our rather well-staffed organizations today and the funds available for research 
and studies of various kinds with the situation during the period from the twenties 
to the late forties, it is not surprising that our studies appear rather elementary and 
superficial. But these first steps often paved the way for more advanced work later. 
While this old-timer is full of sympathy and admiration for whatis being done today 
in many fields of nursing, she would rather have had the excitement, adventure and 
hard work of the pioneering days when the ground was being cleared and the founda- 
tions laid for the better organized profession of today. 
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FLORENCE H. M. EMORY 
Chairman, Membership Committee, 1933—1953 


OME time ago a request came to me to write briefly concerning some of my 
experiences as chairman of the Membership Committee of the International 
Council of Nurses. At the outset it should be understood that although for twenty 
years (1933—1953) I was privileged to serve in such a capacity, yet for a considerable 
portion of this period the Second World War prevented the carrying on of the Council’s 
work in the usual way. That is the only justification for one person holding the post 
for solongatime. With this point clarified I shall attempt to show howthe Committee, 
working toward the ultimate objective of service to all countries, tackled first the 
setting of minimum standards for countries wishing to join the Council and from that 
went on to review the continuing acceptability of those already holding membership. 
For the sake of brevity, only the highlights of the story can be told but they may be 
sufficient to portray in part the absorbing interests of an unfolding task and in so 
doing serve as an incentive in reaching professional utopia which is the goal towards 
which we all strive. 


And now for the story. The meeting of the International Council of Nurses 
held in Montreal in 1929 was my first exposure to the lure of organized international 
nursing. This served to whet an appetite already present so that when the conference 
in 1933 held in Paris and Brussels was convened it proved an exciting experience to 
attend as President of the Canadian Nurses’ Association. On these occasions, two 
features were impressed upon me; the one, the strong leadership afforded by such 
stalwarts as Mrs. Bedford Fenwick, Dame Alicia Lloyd Still, Mademoiselle Chaptal, 
Miss Clara D.Noyes and Miss Jean I. Gunn; the other, the pageantry associated with 
the reception of new members. In the imposing auditorium of the Trocadero decorated 
with the flags of member countries, and to the accompaniment of appropriate music, 
the Presidents of several national associations awaited their turn to step forward to 
be formally accepted. A bit nervous but thrilled with the impact of the occasion, the 
Canadian President had the honour of proposing Iceland for membership. 


Little did I think in the early days of the meeting in Paris of the close association 
with the Membership Committee which was to be mine for the next two decades. 
However, a luncheon meeting with two of the aforementioned leaders persuaded 
me that younger women were expected to do new and difficult things when called 
upon and so before many days I found myself Chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee of a Council comprising, at that time, twenty-nine countries in active member- 
ship with an additional ten having attained an associate status. 


During the years of my chairmanship the objectives of the Committee, as out- 
lined in the Constitution and By-laws, remained substantially the same, namely: 
to make recommendations concerning the eligibility of countries applying for member- 
ship and to ensure the continued eligibility of member associations. It is a matter 
of history that the work of the Council was necessarily dormant during the devasting 
years of the Second World War from 1939—1945. Nevertheless, Miss Effie Taylor, 
the President, stirred up the dry bones as soon as a meeting was possible. So that in 
1946 a conference was held in New York under her chairmanship when it was decided 
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that a general meeting should take place in Atlantic City in 1947. Meantime, two 
events influenced the Membership Committee to get into harness again; the revision 
of the Constitution and By-Laws under the leadership of Mrs. Alma Scott and a 
joint committee of the International Council of Nurses and the Florence Nightingale 
International Foundation. This latter group convened in London with the President 
of the Council, Miss Gerda Héjer, as chairman thus making possible a meeting of 
the Membership Committee. Subsequently an interim conference held in Stockholm 
in 1949 saw the Committee lay plans for constructive work. 


At this time the situation had become sufficiently clear that three categories for 
membership could be named; active, associate and inactive. The latter comprised 
those countries formerly in full membership but with which contact had been lost 
due to post-war political conditions. Further, two basic documents had been 
approved; first a model Constitution and By-Laws for a National Organization 
wishing to join the Council and second, an Outline of Minimum Criteria for new 
member countries. This latter included such vital requirements as the existence of 
one national association only, with membership obtained through this body; self- 
government by nurses; membership composed of professional registered nurses and 
nursing schools accredited or approved by an authoritative agency in the country 
concerned. To implement the second objective the committee reviewed the status 
of member countries through the questionnaire method in respect of the required 
criteria. Information was sought too concerning the relation of student nurses, 
midwives and auxiliary workers to the national professional organization as well as 
the relation of professional nurses to unions, political and non-political. Thus in 
Sao Paulo in 1953 the Committee was able to present a comprehensive report which 
covered many aspects of membership. Happily an increase in both active and 
associate member countries was recorded; the grand total, including the seven inactive 
ones and those to be recommended for membership, being sixty-six. At the same 
time emphasis was given to those countries where exploratory work concerning future 
membership might be undertaken. It was urged that certain short-comings reflected 
in the questionnaires returned should be rectified by the year 1957. Recommenda- 
tions were made also regarding the relation of the Council to the national organiza- 
tions of students, midwives and auxiliary groups and to the use of the organized 
profession as bargaining agent for the purposes of professional security. 


In pursuing their task the committee laboured under difficulties inherent in all 
international work. For instance, field visits by the headquarters staff to aid in 
determining the status of countries desirous of membership were too few as also were 
meetings of the Committee and this due to financial limitations. Thus was placed 
undue responsibility on the shoulders of a Committee, the members of which were 
widely separated. Then, also, in outlining recommendations there was an ever 
present conflict between the meeting of professional standards and an awareness of 
the enrichment and prestige afforded by relationship with the international body. 
Moreover, it was realized that professional status and accomplishment in the various 
countries was a matter of degree only with a similarity of problems pronounced. 
True, some had travelled farther along the professional trail than others but for the 
most progressive the desired goal was sufficiently remote to prevent complacency. 
Above all it was apparent that through patient understanding much could be learned 
from every situation no matter how baffling. Indeed it would be gross ingratitude 
were we remiss in acknowledging the rewarding experience gained through this aspect 
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of the Council’s work representing as it does one of the basic concerns of an increas- 
ingly significant world body. In truth, the privilege of service was great. 


Nothing has been recorded of the broadening influence of travel entailed and of 
the more intimate and often amusing incidents associated with the Board of Directors 
and Grand Council meeting. Just now I think of what seemed at the time to be a 
near disaster. In a fit of forgetfulness in June of 1949, I had left my briefcase with 
precious papers in the taxicab which brought us from the airport to Stockholm. It 
seemed hopeless having come so far to be without the material vital to the work of the 
oncoming sessions. Happily the lost was found the next morning when we were 
impressed with the directness and honesty of the police officers of that city in spite of 
the language difficulties which made it well nigh impossible to communicate to them 
the dilemma in which I had been placed and the subsequent gratitude which was 
felt so deeply. At all events close association at work and at play with professional 
women of fine character from many lands was fruitful in the formation of friendships 
which have endured. Just here, tribute should be paid to the successive Executive 
Secretaries who facilitated the Committee’s work. In particular, the assistance of 
Miss Daisy Bridges in making available certain material for this brief writing has been 
appreciated. 


Thus, we have attempted to put down some of the cherished memories which 
it is important to recall on the occasion of a Sixtieth Anniversary. They represent a 
pioneer contribution to an ideal of professional attainment which has been furthered 
more recently through the leadership of Miss Eli Magnussen, the present Membership 
Committee Chairman. But you may ask what is “‘ Professional Utopia” and when 
shall we reach it? “* Professional Utopia”’ implies a large measure of health for all 
peoples in a world at peace. Not until nursing and nurses in all countries are influ- 
enced by the stimulus which the International Council of Nurses can give; not until a 
large measure of health (with all that this implies) is the experience of all peoples 
and not until as a world-wide professional group have we united with other constructive 
forces to create conditions whereby the peoples of the world may live in healthand 
harmony shall we have realized the broadest implications of a “* Professional Utopia”’. 
In the interval, those with sounder preparation but with thespirit of the pioneer are 
building upon foundations already laid and in the remaining decades of this century 
are destined to create conditions more conducive to the ‘‘Professional Utopia” which 
is our common goal. 


* Just Published * 
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LILLI PETSCHNIGG 
Assistant Executive Secretary, 1934—39 


HAT nurse in any country in the world is not enchanted and proud that the 

International Council of Nurses is commemorating its 60th anniversary? 

It is a privilege and an honour to extend my warmest greetings on this most significant 
occasion for the world’s greatest international professional association. 

My wishes are addressed to those who through their indefatigable work carry the 
responsibility for the present day’s leadership: the President, Miss Agnes Ohlson, 
the General Secretary Miss Daisy Bridges and all my colleagues at the International 
Council of Nurses Headquarters in London, and all the nurses in the world. 

All those should be most gratefully remembered today, who 60 years ago 
collaborated with the founder of the International Council of Nurses, Mrs. Ethel 
Gordon Bedford Fenwick, the outstanding British nurse whose keen foresight enabled 
the nurses of all countries to unite in one world-wide organization; and I would 
like to greet all those who will, convinced of the ever necessary progression of our 
profession, carry on in the future with the beneficial furthering of the World’s Family 
of Nurses. 

With a three-fold thankfulness I send these words to Miss Susan King-Hall 
the Editor of the International Nursing Review. 

I am thankful as a nurse, grateful as a former staff member of the International 
Council of Nurses’ Headquarters and bound in gratitude as a present collaborator 
at the League of Red Cross Societies, Geneva, Switzerland. 

I am thankful as an Austrian nurse to belong to the most important International 
Nurses’ body through the Trained Nurses Association of Austria. This Association, 
which was welcomed in the World’s Family of Nurses in 1933, was forced to withdraw 
during the sad years of World War II, having lost its membership rights due to political 
interference. Ever since it has been the most ardent desire of all Austrian Nurses to 
regain the status of acceptability by the International Council of Nurses. In 1948 
our Association was reformed and sometime later readmitted into the world-wide 
international association of nurses, we hope for all time to come. 

I am grateful as a former staff member of the International Council of Nurses 
Headquarters. 

In 1934 the late Miss Anna Schwarzenberg, the enthusiastic Austrian nurse, 
then Executive Secretary of the International Council of Nurses whose Headquarters 
were then in Geneva, Switzerland, invited me to join the staff. Privileged to work 
as German secretary under the wise and prudent President, the late Dame Alicia Lloyd 
Still, and under Miss Schwarzenberg’s direction, I share the happiest memories of 
collaboration with Miss Muriel Edwards, then the senior English secretary and 
Madame Edward Markee, and subsequently Mademoiselle Rolande Perrochet, 
the office’s French expert. 

Besides the international office’s routine work, the staff was charged with the 
publication of the International Nursing Review, with all the translations in the three 
office languages, the organization of meetings and Interim Conferences and finally 
with the inspiring task of preparing for the 8th Quadrennial Congress, to be held in 
London in 1937 at the invitation of the National Council of Nurses of Great Britain. 
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Shortly before the opening of the Congress the International Council of Nurses 
Headquarters was transferred to London, 51 Palace Street, the homely, ivy-clad 
former residence of the superintendent of the nearby College. 


Not yet permanently installed in the new office building, the members of the 
Grand Council and of the Board of Directors of the International Council of Nurses 
as well as the members of the Grand Council of the International Florence Nightingale 
Foundation arrived as these meetings are customarily held before the Quadrennial 
Congresses. While these sessions were in full swing the Congress participants 
from about 32 countries, numbering 3,318 in number, streamed into Great Britain’s 
capital city. 

They came, as nurses ever will come to those historic gatherings, filled with joy 
and expectations, ready to share their experiences, to solve their problems and to 
enrich each other with their individual contributions; and as we nurses ever will 
feel, when reunited from all over the world, we were aware of our oneness at the open- 
ing meeting in the beautiful Central Hall of Westminster, and felt so throughout the 
whole Congress. 

Many successful sessions and discussions were held during the following days, 
richly interwoven by numerous invitations, parties, receptions, National Nurses’ 
Associations dinners, excursions and visits to hospitals and other institutions of 
special interest to nurses. Too soon we had to reunite for the closing session, when 
the outgoing President, Dame Alicia Lloyd Still gave her final message to all nurses, 
including the watchword for the coming quadrennial period, which was: 
** LOYALTY ”, which, she said: 

“I would ask you to carry forward as a torch to guide your thoughts, 
your words, your actions to the highest ends.” 

The newly clected President, Miss Effie J. Taylor, then Dean of Yale University 
School of Nursing, New Haven, Connecticut, took the chair, thanked the nurses for 
the confidence expressed in her and in her country, and thanked the nurses of Great 
Britain for their incomparable hospitality. 

Several farewell speeches and a brilliant reception at the historic Guildhall 
of the City of London, where the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress addressed unforget- 
table words to the nurses from all over the world, ended this most successful Congress. 


Thus, the Congress was over, the participants departed for their respective 
home countries, filled with new inspiration and zeal, ready to take up their tasks at 
home. 

Two years later, the Executive Secretary of the International Council of Nurses, 
Miss Schwarzenberg, was on her way to visit the South African Nurses and en route 
for Johannesburg, when the political clouds darkened suddenly and burst out in the 
terrible event of World War II. 


The International Council of Nurses Headquarters with its precious documents, 
its rather extended library and many records of historical value had to be transferred 
in greatest haste to a safer place outside London; the secretaries from foreign countries, 
by that time we had grown to a staff of six nurses, had to return speedily to their 
respective homelands. This all too hasty departure was, for me, the physical end of 
my staff membership at the International Council of Nurses; but, sailing toward the 
Continent I was accompanied by the President’s precious watchword, “‘ LOYALTY ”’, 
and by the richness of five happy years at the International Council of Nurses Head- 
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quarters both which carried me through the long years which followed in a war-ridden 
country. 

Bound in gratitude to the International Council of Nurses I am at present a 
staff member of the League of Red Cross Societies. 

The Red Cross and the International Council of Nurses have been in closest 
contact ever since the foundation of the League of Red Cross Societies in 1919 and 
its Nursing Bureau. And why so? Because it has been recognized for several decades 
that the Red Cross Nurses form an integral part of the international nurses’ world. 

Many nurses trained in Red Cross Nursing Training Schools are holding leading 
positions in their national Nurses’ Associations as well as in international nurses’ 
groups. 

In countries where the professional training of nurses had not yet been started, 
the Red Cross Societies pioneered in founding these professional institutions and 
maintained them according to the standards required by the International Council 
of Nurses. The majority of these countries have been granted membership in the 
International Council of Nurses. Nowadays about 298 Nursing Training Schools 
in 27 countries are run by the Red Cross. In Germany, France and Switzerland the 
Red Cross Societies pioneered the introduction of post-basic training schools. 
These are recognized as functioning well as training centres for students from their 
own and other countries. 

In 1920 the League of Red Cross Societies had already organized the first Inter- 
national Training Courses, of one year’s duration. These were given at Bedford 
College for Women, University of London. From 1924 the league also collaborated 
in its training programme with the Royal College of Nursing. The international 
students who were privileged to participate in these Courses later became the “ Old 
Internationals ” to whom I proudly belong. The Association they formed is still 
functioning. 

From the approximate total of 525 ‘‘ Old Internationals ’’ who at one time or 
another belonged to the Association, over 220 received their study fellowship in 
whole or in part from their National Red Cross Society or from the League of Red 
Cross Societies. This shows clearly the interest the Red Cross has in engaging 
well-qualified nurses in their services. 

Last but not least the close co-operation between the League of Red Cross 
Societies and the International Council of Nurses is kept up through the mutual 
participation of its delegates at the important meetings of the two international bodies. 

National Red Cross Societies are guided in their nursing programmes by the 
resolutions which are issued from time to time by the International Red Cross 
Conference. These resolutions are based on the recommendations made by the Nurs- 
ing Advisory Committee of the League of Red Cross Societies at which the International 
Council of Nurses is regularly represented. Therefore it can be stated, that Red 
Cross nurses are continuously encouraged to keep abreast with the International 
Council of Nurses’ policies and to live up to the professional ideals of the Red Cross 
and the International Council of Nurses. 

In concluding these warm greetings to the International Council of Nurses on 
its 60th birthday I could not wish any better to all nurses in the world than to co- 
operate in the spirit of loyalty and democracy and to live by John Dewey’s wise 
words: “* The foundation of democracy is the faith in the capacities of human nature; 
and in the power of pooled and co-operative experience ”’. 
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MURIEL EDWARDS 


Assistant Executive Secretary, 1935—37 


T the beginning of 1935, never having held a nursing position outside the hospital 

in which I trained, I was a member of the administrative staff in the Matron’s 
Office. 

As our Matron, Dame Alicia Lloyd Still, was President of the International 
Council of Nurses at that time, Princess Anna Schwarzenberg, then Executive 
Secretary, used often to be in and out of our office on her visits to London from 
Geneva. To us it always seemed that she brought a breath of her native Vienna, 
with all its charm and gaiety, into our then somewhat austere surroundings, where 
we were constantly aware of Miss Nightingale looking over our shoulder at our work, 
and demanding of us a perfection that we so often failed to achieve. 

On one of her visits Miss Schwarzenberg called me aside and asked me if I 
would like to go out to Geneva as Assistant Secretary at ICN Headquarters. Of 
course I said “ Yes,” with youthful enthusiasm and without thinking that it would 
ever really come true. Many weeks went by, difficulties arose over permits, and then 
suddenly, as I remember it, I had about three days to finish up my work in hospital, 
buy (in my off-duty time which was not then very long) a new outfit of clothes for this 
exciting new life, pack and set off. One went by boat and train in those days. My 
experience of “ abroad ” was limited to holidays in France, and I shall never forget 
the wonder, as we went up the Rhone valley and crossed the French-Swiss frontier, 
of that first sight of the mountains and the rose-coloured glow of sunset on their 
summits. 

Geneva was a very different place in those days. A good deal of its life was still 
centred in the lovely Old Town. The Headquarters offices were in a large apartment 
overlooking the lake, in the part then beautifully named Quai des Eaux-Vives. The 
entire staff, including Miss Schwarzenberg, numbered four; we had no clerical help 
but did all our own correspondence in our three languages, translations, accounts, 
etc. I was, of course, the only English member of the staff and I cannot remember 
that I had any special qualifications for the work, except that I was alleged to have a 
slightly better knowledge of languages than some English nurses and I had had 
experience of secretarial responsibilities. But no one could have been given a kinder 
welcome or been adopted as a member of the family more readily. 

I found the work immensely stimulating—the sense that ICN could give so much 
help to the countries that most needed it, the interest of the letters coming in from all 
over the world, the reading of the nursing, medical and hospital periodicals from so 
many countries, to abstract or index whatever might be of use in our work. Then 
there was the Information Service—the satisfaction of being able to send an adequate 
reply to even the most “ outlandish” enquiry, after hours spent in the library or 
among the files, or by a “ pooling ” of the knowledge and experience of the four of 
us. There was the special delight of reviving the Jnternational Nursing Review, 
which had been in abeyance; of thinking out new topics and possible contributors, 
and sometimes the thrill of receiving the very article or book review one had hoped 
for. Then we would set to work to translate it into two other languages and to put 
the Review together. For reasons of economy we employed a printer in Belgium, 
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whose Flemish type-setters obviously knew none of our three languages, so that if 
words were inserted by hand in a typescript they might come back in the proofs 
looking like no language known to man! 

Visitors, of course, came from many countries, and also we felt that we knew 
our Honorary Officers very well, committee members and others in far-off countries 
with whom we were most frequently in correspondence. Then came the meeting of 
the Board of Directors, when at last we met many of them and did all we could to 
make them welcome in Geneva. Here, also, we did our own verbatim reporting 
of the proceedings, and so far as possible, made it a special point of pride to have full 
minutes of meetings typed out and available to the members by the following morning. 

With all this, there was plenty of recreation and of happy out-door life. If we 
took a longer lunch-break and worked late, it was possible to have a swim in the lake 
and a picnic lunch in the sun, before returning for the afternoon’s work. There were 
the delights of the Genevese week-end—the mountains within easy reach, for ski-ing 
in winter, the wild flowers in spring and early summer, and beauty at all times of the 
year. There were evening trips on the lake with one’s friends, with a leisurely, memor- 
able meal on some lakeside terrace. And from time to time Miss Schwarzenberg 
would suddenly propose a holiday for the following day, the office would be closed, 
and off we would go on our various pursuits—perhaps a sight-seeing trip to the 
Grande Chartreuse or elsewhere in France, or a more ambitious climb than usual. 

Then there was the moving of the Headquarters office to London, when the 
preparations for the 1937 Congress were already in hand—a time of intensive work 
and considerable difficulties; but the Congress was a memorable one and as it was 
the last before the war, must have a special place in the thoughts of those who took 
part in it. 

Inspiration from the past? Yes, indeed, in thinking how greatlyfour beloved 
ICN has developed and advanced since those days, and how much wider is‘its influence. 
But also there is inspiration in thinking how much work can be done by’a very small 
group when they are filled with that enthusiasm and light-hearted zeal which Miss 
Schwarzenberg inspired. 

Our wishes for the future? That the ICN may go from strength to strength, 
and that its influence may help nurses everywhere to keep to truly professional 
standards; that is, to give of their individual best in their work, without overmuch 
preoccupation with status or conditions or uniformity. 

After 24 years with the ICN my path led me in other directions, but one never 
ceases to be thankful for even a brief experience of international work, and all that 
it gives in friendships and in increased understanding. 


THE PAST 


= e 2 wed: JEANNE DE JOANNIS 
is mspiring 3rd Vice-President, 1937—47 


Y best wishes to the International Council of Nurses for its 60th anniversary. 
With pride in the past of our profession I am confident that in the future 
the same quality of technical care and love for our patients will be evident. These 
will, as always, be the link which exists between all members of the International 
Council of Nurses. 
Remembering the wonderful meeting we had in 1937 in London, I am heartily 
in spirit with you as the ICN celebrates its 60th anniversary. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


Y first memories of the International Council of Nurses go back to 1901, 

when, with members of my family, I attended the Pan-American Exposition 
in Buffalo, USA, at which time the newly formed International Council of Nurses 
met with the American National Nursing Organizations which were holding a con- 
vention. Announcements concerning the objectives of the new organization captured 
the interest of women engaged in other types of educational, social and welfare work 
who were visitors at the Exposition. 


In 1904 I became a student in the Johns Hopkins Hospital School of Nursing 
and came to know Miss Adelaide Nutting and Miss Lavinia Dock who were writing 
The Nutting and Dock History of Nursing. Here I heard more about the new 
International Council of Nurses and I never lost the early interest thus created in the 
world wide influence of this organization. 


It was not until 1915, however, that I had the opportunity to attend a meeting 
of the Council. The American National Nursing Organizations were convening 
in the beautiful city of San Francisco, California, and it had been planned to hold 
the ICN Congress in association with them, but the great war intervened. A letter 
to Miss Annie W. Goodrich, who was the International President, came from Mrs. 

edford Fenwick expressing disappointment that the nurses throughout the world 
would be prevented from attendance, for, she said, “‘ Our duty to humanity keeps us 
attendant on the sick and wounded of European Armies at war ”’. 


While a world congress could not be convened, several international nurses 
were present at a meeting held jointly with the American nurses within the most ideal 
environment, under the blue skies and sunshine in a natural amphitheatre. The 
scene was unforgettable and Miss Clara D. Noyes, officially associated with the ICN, 
and Miss Annie W. Goodrich, the President, held the sympathetic audience, thoroughly 
entranced and inspired, in profound silence, save for the sighing of the wind and the 
rustling of the leaves. Such is my memory of my first Congress of the International 
Council of Nurses. 


After the disruption of activities due to the war, some years were spent in re- 
organization and rebuilding and the ICN grew in strength and in influence. Many 
significant meetings followed. Some of these during the next twenty years I had 
the privilege of attending. 


ENDURING Memories 1937—1947 


The 1937 Eighth Quadrennial Congress in London had ended. It had been an 
exalting experience for all who had attended. As the official body arose at the closing 
session to pay tribute to the retiring honorary officers, and to offer thanks to the nurses 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, who, with their instinctive gift of hospitality 
and genius for creative pagentry and beauty, had prepared this memorable Congress, 
we thrilled with joy and pride in the realization that we belonged to the International 
Council of Nurses and were bound together by common bonds of friendship and by 
usefulness to humanity. 
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And now my memories revert to the moment when Dame Alicia Lloyd Still, 
the retiring President, cast her mantle, symbol of incumbent responsibilities, upon 
my shoulders and introduced me to the Congress as the incoming President. 

The following ten years of my Presidency I look upon as among the most vital 
years of my life. Friendships and associations then made were of an enduring nature 
and for these I am grateful. How little we thought, when we parted in London, 
that ten years would elapse before another Congress could be held. We built our 
plans for a meeting in the United States in 1941. But alas, not masters of our fate, 
we were caught in a maelstrom which held all humanity in its grip and directed our 
activities into channels not of our own choosing. Though we were acutely aware 
of the unrest and disharmony currently prevailing among the many nations of the 
world, it was optimistically hoped that personal animosities and political enmities 
would be overcome and world relationships adjusted by peaceful means. 

The Headquarters staff at 51 Palace Street had been reorganized and was 
efficiently functioning. With the Executive Secretary, Miss Anna Schwarzenberg, 
three competent assistant secretaries were ready to complete the records, the after- 
math of the Congress. Miss Muriel Edwards and Miss Lilli Petschnigg were the 
nurse secretaries, one expert with the French language, literature, and records, and 
the other with German. Both of these young nurses were charming in personality 
and efficient professionally and I am happy to have maintained their friendship. 

Following this Congress many requests were received by the Executive Secretary 
to make field visits. Consequently, when the Board of Directors met in London in 
July, 1939, some of the invitations were considered favourably. At this meeting the 
members of the Board of Directors were received by Miss Schwarzenberg and staff, 
also by the honorary officers in Great Britain. The British nurses made the days spent 
in London a happy experience. 

During the interim—1937-1939—world relationships had not improved and, in 
consequence, it was necessary to discuss what protective measures for the safety of 
the ICN should be instituted in the event that England were attacked. The details 
for such plans were left to the Executive Secretary, the Honorary Treasurer and to 
the President. It was agreed in any event that the headquarters of the ICN must be 
moved to a non-belligerant country, but where that country might be was a doubtful 
question. 

An invitation had come to the Executive Secretary to attend the Silver Jubilee 
of the South African Trained Nurses’ Association and one had also come from 
India. After thoughtful consideration the Board approved giving the Executive 
Secretary five months’ leave of absence to make the trip if world conditions permitted. 
These were perilous times and it was with anxiety that we saw her sail away, bidding 
her a successful journey and a safe return. 

The International Florence Nightingale students had completed their course 
at Bedford College, London University, and on July 6th were awarded their certi- 
ficates. Miss Calista Banwarth, a charming and well prepared young nurse from the 
United States, was among the graduates and fortunately she had been appointed as 
an Assistant Secretary to the ICN. She was oriented to the work and given responsi- 
bility for the management of the headquarters office during Miss Schwarzenberg’s 
absence. Events moved more rapidly than had been anticipated and Miss Schwarzen- 
berg had hardly begun her visit in South Africa before war broke out and it was 
necessary to cable her to return. The President had only reached the United States 
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when cables arrived to say that efforts were under way to evacuate our London 
offices. After preliminary correspondence between the Treasurer and the President 
it was agreed to move to the United States as it was farthest away from the seat of 
war and might provide the greatest security. 


When Miss Schwarzenberg returned, since she was an Austrian, she wished 
to remain near her own home and participate in the War Nursing Services. For 
this reason she requested, and was granted, an indefinite leave of absence, and Miss 
Banwarth was appointed as Acting Executive Secretary. 


Replying to a radio message from Miss Banwarth that she would land in the 
United States on Sunday, I went to New York and stood on the dock in the sunlight 
scanning the horizon for the first whiff of smoke from the steamer which was bringing 
the ICN to us in America. At last, after waiting for hours, I was rewarded. When 
the customary preliminaries were satisfied and I had welcomed Miss Banwarth, I 
briefed her on what had been planned and then we settled down on some boxes on 
the pier and watched the ship unload. We remained until early evening for, as 
fate would have it, our metal lined boxes containing the precious records and Calista’s 
bicycle were among the last effects to be carried off. After breathing a prayer of 
gratitude for the safe arrival of our Secretary and her precious possessions, we 
arranged for the transfer of our baggage to New Haven and set out weary and anxious 
for the train which would take us home. And thus we came to the United States of 
America, and there we stayed for eight years with no adequate facilities in which 
to function. 


Our first temporary headquarters was in New Haven and while there the official 
address of the Council was: The Office of the Dean of Yale University School of Nurs- 
ing, 310 Cedar Street. When Miss Banwarth found an apartment the records were 
transferred to her and she used her apartment as a business office, collecting the mail 
from my office each day as this was the official address. At this time we took care of 
the correspondence and decided upon the duties of the day. 


In the early period of the war we had fairly good contacts with all neutral countries, 
but when the United States entered the conflict our relationships were diminished. 
When the postal service was almost wholly disrupted we took every opportunity to 
keep in touch with our members by sending messages through new nurses recruited 
into the foreign service, the Army Nurse Corps, the Red Cross, The Rockefeller 
Foundation, and other organizations engaged in some form of war duty abroad— 
military or otherwise. Servicemen returning to and from furlough often had the 
opportunity of telling the nurses that we were thinking of them. Sometimes travellers 
for some reason or other were accessible to nearby war areas and we lost no opport- 
unity to enlist their interest and help. It was a day to remember when someone returned 
from overseas and brought us personal stories about the nurses and particularly 
when we learned that some of our messages and letters had been safely delivered and 
had brought cheer and encouragement to the recipients. 


Miss Elizabeth Lind, President of the Swedish Nurses’ Association at that time, 
was a wonderful medium through whom messages and greetings were forwarded to 
the nurses in many areas we could not otherwise reach. She was able often to contact 
nurses who were on leave, and she lost no opportunity to keep them, and us, informed. 
In spite of terrific barriers raised against communication it is unbelievable that 
directly or indirectly we had sufficient news from all of our members to have some 
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understanding of their plights, and also how their problems were being solved. The 
universal feeling seemed to be a need for inspiration and we were cheered to know 
that whatever meagre contacts we were permitted to make brought comfort to them 
in the realization they belonged to a great body of sisters of mutual interest. 


By such means during the years of separation the true spirit of the ICN prevailed 
and in consequence its members were kept together miraculously. Although besieged 
in every land, it was revealed that efforts to carry on the education of students and 
to improve and strengthen courses in public health nursing reflected the vision and 
ambition of the nurses at work in their devastated countries. To uphold standards 
and use available means to protect the young students enrolled in the schools, or at 
work in the various fields of the profession required courage and faith in the worth- 
whileness of nursing. To those brave souls belongs the highest praise and honour 
we can bestow. 


The first Vice-President, Miss Jean Gunn, Toronto, Canada, was the personal 
rock upon whom the President relied. Her advice was sought by long distance 
telephone, by telegrams and constantly by general correspondence. Frequently on 
Saturday night the President took a sleeper to Toronto and spent Sunday in conference 
with Miss Gunn returning to New Haven on a late night train. Miss Gunn was a 
wonderful woman, so wise yet always sympathetic and understanding. She had a 
brilliant mind and displayed good judgment and she always thought things through 
before offering advice. The President lost her main support when in 1941 Miss Gunn, 
after a long serious illness, passed away. 


Nineteen forty-one was the year in which the Council was to have celebrated its 
ninth Quadrennial Congress in the United States, but fate had it otherwise, and the 
future looked most uncertain. 


During this period Miss Schwarzenberg had been at work in Switzerland and 
in Spain, but she desired to come to the United States to study. The President was 
able to arrange with Miss Mary Beard, Director of Nursing Service, American National 
Red Cross, for a scholarship covering a year of study at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Miss Schwarzenberg availed herself of this opportunity and came to 
New York. She received a Bachelor of Science degree in 1942 and later did some 
teaching in schools of nursing. 


Our work during the war years was never spectacular but it was of value in keep- 
ing the members together, in offering them encouragement and in keeping our thoughts 
tuned to the future. As the war progressed opportunities to build productively within 
our organization decreased and Miss Banwarth accepted a position with the New 
Haven Visiting Nurse Association and conducted the business of the Council working 
at night and on the week-ends. 


In 1943 Miss Schwarzenberg requested reinstatement to her former post of 
Executive Secretary from which she had been given a temporary leave of absence. 
This was granted after consultation with as many available members of the Board of 
Directors as could be reached, and with the Advisory Committee. At this time Miss 
Banwarth, who had held the post since 1939, resigned to be married and her re- 
sponsibilities were released to Miss Schwarzenberg. It is a tribute to Miss Banwarth’s 
loyalty to the responsibilities she assumed that, even when events were most discourag- 
ing, and in spite of offers received to accept more remunerative positions she remained 
at her post until Miss Schwarzenberg returned. Miss Banwarth had fulfilled her 
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obligations as few young women could have done. She had vision; was efficient, 
self-effacing and generous in her response to duty. Her judgment was excellent and 
her personal relations most acceptable. She was interested in the many phases of 
international nursing relationships and kept herself well informed on the events of 
the day. The President depended upon her and she represented the Council with 
dignity and with honour. 


Shortly after Miss Schwarzenberg was re-appointed, owing to the fact that peace 
was on the horizon, the need to expand the work at temporary headquarters became 
evident. Consequently, after consultation, the headquarters office was moved to 
1819 Broadway, New York. 


The work had now increased sufficiently to employ an Assistant Executive 
Secretary, Miss Julia Freund, and in addition two other secretaries. With amazing 
rapidity, as member countries were liberated, our erstwhile contacts happily were 
again made and life at headquarters took on a new interest. Projects, which of 
necessity had been dormant during the war, blossomed into action and the Council 
office was besieged with new functions and old activities revived. The need for much 
reorganization was evident and budget problems loomed high. The immediate 
demands were given priority. Among others, tangible help, material and economic, 
was needed by the member countries. In securing this the American and Canadian 
nurses’ organizations carried the responsibility until a better plan could be developed. 
Miss Schwarzenberg made an urgently needed tour of several months’ duration to 
member associations in Europe. She was able to pick up the threads and begin to 
weave them together, at least, in part. 


The staff at New York headquarters had to be augmented immediately. In 
1946 Miss Virginia Arnold, a well qualified and experienced nurse, was appointed 
as the Assistant Executive Secretary. With her background, knowledge and ingenuity, 
she was able to organize the administrative responsibilities and bring order out of the 
chaos which prevailed through the transfer of the office, the orientation of an entirely 
new office staff, and the sudden increase in work occasioned by the immediate need 
to begin preparations for the 1947 Congress. We had reason to be gratified by this 
appointment since Miss Arnold remained with the ICN until after the Congress at 
which time she took charge of returning the office, with all the records, to its per- 
manent headquarters in London. 


The President was anxious not to function longer than was imperative without 
approval from the Board of Directors. Efforts had been made to hold preliminary 
meetings in New York but only members easily accessible to the United States could 
attend. Therefore, only emergency measures were considered for discussion with the 
expectation of approval when the full Board could meet. 


In 1944 the President made a visit to London and through the kindness of Dame 
Ellen Musson a special conference was held with available members of the Council 
residing in or near London. It could not be an official meeting but it served to re- 
establish confidence in each others loyalty and friendship and in the efficacy of our 
work. 

In 1945 the President was again in London for a meeting of the Committee of 
Management of the Florence Nightingale International Foundation and hoped to 
visit several other member countries. Dame Ellen Musson, then President of the 
National Council of Nurses of Great Britain, invited through the National Council 
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all members of the ICN with whom connections could be established, to meet the 
President in London. This she did knowing that travel in Europe was still extremely 
difficult. An official Board meeting was not called but a sufficiently large number 
were present to make new official business possible. Reports were read and minutes 
prepared for presentation when, at a later date, a full Board could meet. This was 
the third such unofficial preliminary meeting held since the cessation of the war— 
one in New York and two in London. Of these previous meetings minutes were 
circulated. Accordingly many loose threads were bound together and a modicum 
of worthwhile fabric was woven into place. At this 1945 meeting the Treasurer 
reviewed the financial status of the Council and it was observed that many questions 
on the use of monies dormant in the exchequer would require the official action of the 
Board as soon as one could be convened. Such a Board meeting was under considera- 
tion but was not held until 1946. 


Following the conference held in London the Executive Secretary and the 
President attended a meeting of the Northern Nurses’ Association in Oslo which 
remains as one of the high spots in the memory of the President. 


ICN BOARD MEETING 1946 


The first official Board meeting of the International Council was held in Cowdray 
Hall, Royal College of Nursing, London, in September, 1946. The joy with which 
the members greeted one another was significant of what the Council means to the 
nurses of the world. Now the long delayed Congress could be formally discussed. 
The President of the American Nurses’ Association, Miss Densford, assured the 
Board of Directors that a warm welcome awaited them after so long and trying a 
period of separation and she announced that plans had been made for the ICN 
Congress to meet in 1947. The Board of Directors and Grand Council would be 
convened in Washington May 4th—9th, and the Congress would follow in Atlantic 
City May 12th—16th, 1947. 


How many members could attend afforded much speculation. Judging from 
the echoes which were wafted to us from our individual members ALL WANTED 
TO BE PRESENT. Conditions, however, in their home lands differed. Great 
austerity was enforced in many countries; types of governments had changed; in 
some countries nurses were no longer independent in the administration of their own 
organizations and money was tightly held within official range. Unions were, in 
places, so powerful that nurses were not permitted to adhere to the constitution of 
the International Council. Such inroads on our policies called for deep reflection 
and, whenever possible, assimilation and adjustment. 


The Executive Secretary toured many of the countries in Europe to consult with 
the officials and obtain information as to the condition in each country where monetary 
difficulties and prohibitions were maintained and it was found that many members 
of the organization could not send their delegates, due to depleted financial 
conditions and to the ruling by the government that money could not be taken out 
of the country. 


We considered it important that all member countries should be represented 
at this Congress of reorganization. For this reason the American Nurses’ Association 
collected funds from the American nurses, friends of nurses, organizations and founda- 
tions to finance, up to a certain amount, the transportation of delegates who were 
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prohibited from attending on account of the problems associated with the transfer 
of funds. The Executive Secretary on her visits was given permission to authorize 
the purchase of tickets and pay expenses within the fund limits. When she returned, 
however, the need was greater than anticipated and an increase of several thousand 
dollars had to be found. A period of considerable anxiety prevailed, and rather than 
restrict the opportunity of those who were most desirous of being present at the 
Congress, the necessary money finally was raised and the joy in having 40 countries 
represented at the 9th Quadrennial Congress overcame our troubled days. 


It was worth every effort expended to hear the responses from many of our mem- 
bers and to participate in the joyous reunions. As one member said with deep 
emotion—*‘ The Congress was one to remember ’”’. A period of re-organization and 
growth—administratively, financially and spiritually—was born and we rejoiced 
in anticipation of the future. 


It would be difficult to put into words, sufficiently meaningful, our gratitude 
during these war years to the American Nurses’ Association and its Honorary 
Officers. This organization, as our Treasurer assured us, agreed to carry the financial 
burden of the ICN and it did so through depositing its membership dues to the organi- 
zation in the United States thus making them available for the current expenses 
of temporary headquarters. The Canadian Nurses’ Association also sought and 
obtained permission from its government to do likewise, but fortunately, it was not 
necessary to use these funds. A special tribute from the 1937-1947 President should 
go to Miss Katherine Densford for her generous response to all requests for assistance 
to us during her term of office. She was most receptive to ICN needs and responded 
graciously and understandingly even though she was almost overwhelmed with the 
demands thrust upon her by the war needs in the United States. 


The ICN Executive Secretary and Miss Ella Best, the ANA Executive Secretary, 
worked in close harmony and during the preparations of the Congress Miss Best 
was relied upon for advice as to customs and procedures and was a guiding hand in 
all administrative procedures which made the Congress a success. 


Mrs. Alma Scott, the Executive Secretary of the ANA in the earlier years of 
planning for the Congress, helped to lay a secure foundation for its success. She was 
Chairman of the Constitution and By-Laws Committee and later after the war, was 
Chairman of the Study Committee for reorganization of the ICN. Mrs. Scott made 
a colossal contribution to the ICN and in her report suggested measures to follow, 
not only for the temporary chaotic period, but for a dynamic and progressive future. 
Her long years as a working member of the ICN gave her an insight into the values of 
the Council and the ideals set forth in its inception. 

Miss Isabel Stewart, Chairman of the Education Committee, who has given 
so much to nursing education, deserves warm tribute. 

Other Committee chairmen, during the war period and the period of reorganiza- 
tion following, gave liberally of their time and productive thinking to the end that all 
reports submitted were wonderfully encouraging, helpful and stimulating. 


One of the most enduring memories of my stewardship as President of the Inter- 
national Council of Nurses is inherent in our efforts to cement a relationship with 
the newly created United Nations. We were convinced that nursing had a vital 
contribution to make to the development of health and social welfare of this all 
inclusive organization, and it hoped to find a place through the Economic and Social 
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Council or through the World Health Organization now in process of fulfilment. 
Much time was spent in conference with the chief officers of the appropriate divisions 
and many journeys were made to Lake Success before the permanent building of the 
United Nations in New York was completed. After many conferences a formal 
official application was presented. Interest and understanding were expressed by 
Sir Raphael Cilento, Director of Social Activities, Mr. Lyman White, Chief Non- 
Governmental Organization Section, and Mr. James B. Orrick, Chief of the Non- 
Governmental Organization of the Department of Public Information. Later we 
discussed the function of nursing in the World Health Organization with Dr. Brock 
Chisholm, who became Director General of the World Health Organization. Dr. 
Chisholm assured us of his interest in having nursing included among Non-Govern- 
mental organizations in the World Health Organization when it was officially 
established. 


A session of the programme was set aside in the 1947 Congress to acquaint the 
nurses of the world with the functions of the United Nations and the session was one 
of the most important on the Congress programme. Later the United Nations’ 
guest speakers were invited to meet at luncheon some of the Officers of the ICN. 


The addresses and papers presented were all worthy of special tribute but space 
will not permit of individual acclaim. The Florence Nightingale Oration written 
and eloquently presented by our member historian Lucy R. Seymer was a brilliant 
and scholarly research adventure in nursing literature. 


But even more than the articles themselves, I recall the gracious and wonderful 
people, some from distant lands, whose happiness and pleasure was evident as they 
stood upon the platform and looked across the great body of eager faces upturned 
to hear the messages they had to offer. Of one, however, I cannot refrain from speak- 
ing: 


Miss Lavinia Dock in her 97th year was the crowning personality of the Congress 
and gave delight to every member present. She was honoured with a Citation which, 
in her modesty, she said was not deserved. As she was exceedingly deaf she stood 
beside the President on the platform and followed the page as the Citation was 
presented. Not realizing that she was standing before a microphone with 7,000 
nurses listening in and gazing upon her she spoke to the President and challenged 
every word of praise, and in so doing brought peals of amusement and applause 
from the audience when she insisted “* This is not I’. 


As Miss Dock, often accompanied by Dame Ellen Musson, and Miss Annie 
W. Goodrich, rode in rolling chairs up and down the board walk in Atlantic City 
they were besieged by nurses requesting autographs. Miss Dock attributed the desire 
of the nurses for her signature to her age and not to her unusually brilliant personality 
or to the place of honour she occupied in the hearts of the nurses of the world. No 
nurse who attended the Congress will ever forget the lovely, graceful lady, Lavinia 
Dock. 


When the Congress was over and the members had bade each other farewell 
the Acting Executive Secretary with the staff at temporary headquarters made the 
necessary preparations to move back to London and on Miss Schwarzenberg’s 
resignation Miss Virginia Arnold accepted responsibility for the transfer. This was 
accomplished in November, 1947, and with the transfer of the records the New York 
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office at 1819 Broadway was officially closed. 


While no longer President, my official relationship to the ICN was not yet 
severed and of this period I wish to add a thought. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH UN 


In 1947 Mrs. Frances Smith, a professionally expert secretary, had been appointed 
to the headquarters staff to facilitate preparations for the Congress, and to act as 
secretary to Miss Schwarzenberg who was almost constantly on tour assisting with 
reorganization plans and arranging for the transportation of delegates from Europe 
to the Congress in America. After the New York office was officially closed one room 
was retained and Mrs. Smith was assigned to transact the unfinished business. 


As before stated, the application from the ICN had been presented to the United 
Nations for status with the Economic and Social Council. As the outgoing President 
had been in close touch with members of the Secretariat and the officials of Non- 
Governmental Organizations, Miss Héjer, the newly elected President, appointed her 
as representative of the ICN as observer to the United Nations and Mrs. Smith, who 
was resident in New York, as her assistant. 


The outgoing President had attended many sessions of the United Nations 
established at Lake Success, New York, and had held a number of conferences with 
official members relative to bringing the ICN into some status with the World 
Organization. After the 1947 Congress Mrs. Smith accompanied the representative 
on all journeys to Lake Success, and has made a valuable contribution to the finally 
established relationship between the ICN and the United Nations. 


Earlier in this review reference was made to our formal associations with the 
UN but some more personal memories may not be out of place. After returning 
from a day spent at the United Nations, Lake Success, Mrs. Smith remarked: ‘‘ The 
feeling that entered into my heart was that here was a little oasis far from hustle and 
bustle and arid sands that belonged to the peoples of the world; a sort of safety zone 
where delegates from many lands watched for the green lights to proceed energetically 
with their strivings, or a red light to caution them to retreat for a time.” 


The day the cornerstone was laid in the Secretariat Building, the first of the 
United Nations buildings in New York, is one to remember with significant solemnity. 
The broad street leading to the East River was closed to traffic. A platform to resemble 
one in a large conference hall had been erected with the tiers of seats for the officials 
and for the speakers facing the assemblage. The delegates of the different nations 
were seated in their accustomed order, and behind them were seated the representatives 
of the Non-Governmental organizations, and there we also were placed. The sky 
was beautifully clear and the great white clouds floated through like mountains of 
snow, as we gazed and listened to the dedication and uplifting addresses, we intuitively 
felt “‘ God is in His Heaven, All’s right with the world ”. 


The ceremony designated “* An Act of Faith ” recalled to our minds that “* Faith ” 
was the watchword accepted at the close of the 1947 International Congress of Nurses 
—appropriate to the hidden things in our times. As we sat in silence we hoped that 
the time would come when the people of the world would, with mutual understanding, 
live in harmony and in peace. 
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THE PAST 
is inspiring 


ALMA H. SCOTT 
Chairman, Constitution and By-Laws Committee, 1937—47 


REETINGS and all good wishes to the International Council of Nurses on the 
occasion of its Sixtieth Anniversary. 


The foresight and inspired vision of its founders and early leaders, together with 
the abiding faith, unfaltering zeal, devotion and courage of its constituent members 
during the past sixty years have resulted in an international organization of inestimable 
worth. 


This achievement again, gives proof of the infinite power of unity of purpose, 
spirit and endeavour when intelligently directed toward an essential humanitarian 
service, such as that of nursing. 


I like to think that the symbol ““ UN ” refers to United Nurses as well as to 
United Nations: nurses united in the International Council of Nurses for service 
throughout the world. 


THE PAST 
is inspiring 
CALISTA BANWARTH SALMON 


Assistant Executive Secretary, 1939—43 


HE kind invitation to send a greeting for the Jubilee issue of the Jnternational 

Nursing Review recalled memories of eventful days twenty years ago when I 
was living at Manchester Square in London, studying under the auspices of the 
Florence Nightingale International Foundation. 


The thread of one of those memories leads back to the spring of 1939. One 
evening when the course was drawing to its close the late Princess Schwarzenberg, 
then Executive Secretary of the International Council of Nurses, was our dinner guest. 
During coffee hour in the drawing room, the Princess talked of the forthcoming 
Congress of the International Council of Nurses which was to be held in the United 
States, and the need for an American Secretary who would become familiarized with 
the Council’s activities. At a later date she would work with the American Nurses 
Association in the United States and assist with plans for the 1941 Congress. Although 
I had intended to return to the Johns Hopkins Hospital School of Nursing it was 
tempting to think about the possibility of doing international work. We briefly 
discussed the qualifications and details of the position, and I was invited to call the 
office and arrange for an interview. Before that appointment, I managed to learn the 
touch system of typing in ten easy(?) lessons, take a refresher course in French, 
and acquire some knowledge of the English monetary system—these I knew to be 
three of the requirements for the position, 
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APPOINTMENT TO ICN STAFF 


In less than two weeks time, I had in swift succession, an interview with Miss 
Schwarzenberg, met the members of the ICN Staff at Palace Street Headquarters, 
talked with Dame Ellen Musson the Treasurer and finally sent a cable to my parents 
announcing my new title, that of Assistant Executive Secretary of the International 
Council of Nurses. 


1937 ICN BOARD oF DIRECTORS 


Early in July I attended the meeting of the Board of Directors of the Council 
held in London and met many officials of the ICN, including the President, Miss 
Effie Taylor, Dean of the Yale University School of Nursing. The many phases of 
Council work were discussed and the scope of its activities was to me a most impressive 
one. Then, following a too-brief orientation period, I was left in charge of the office 
when Miss Schwarzenberg departed for South Africa to participate in the Silver 
Jubilee of the South African Nursing Association. The ensuing days were busy ones 
with the editing of the International Nursing Review, the working out of refugee 
problems, taking care of correspondence plus committee activities and it was only 
through the sustained efforts and ever ready assistance of the headquarters staff 
that I managed to get through those early difficult weeks. 


Radio warnings were impressing all of us with the imminent danger of war and 
since the office was located midway between Victoria Station and Buckingham 
Palace, we were soon taking precautionary measures. We placed valuable documents 
and a complete set of ICN publications in metal lined boxes and had them taken 
to the vaults in Lloyd’s Bank for storage. Those files and materials which we continued 
to use were marked with red tags in the event of an emergency removal and placed 
in a room which had been readied in accordance with blackout instructions. 


Then, late in August, the ICN’s German Secretary left for her holiday and did 
not return. Business firms were moving out of the city and sandbag barricades grew 
in size and number; building entrances were protected with boards and sandbags 
and shop windows crossed with paper tape to prevent splintering of glass. Uniforms 
became a common sight and gas masks were an essential part of London attire. 


By September 2nd, the officials of the ICN had conferred and decided that it 


would be best to abandon our Palace Street quarters and set up an office outside ; 


London. Space was secured in Southacre, a country home outside Cambridge and a 
moving van duly arrived to transport the Council equipment on a Sunday morning. 
While the van was being loaded, Palace Street was bustling with activity—old and young 
were filling sandbags to protect their homes; the Prime Minister read the Declaration 
of War and just as the last notes of “‘ God Save the King ” faded away, the air raid 
sirens sounded and we sought shelter for the raid that did not materialize—then 
after the all clear signal—the loading was completed. 


Move TO CAMBRIDGE 


The daily schedule in Cambridge, was, as elsewhere, subject to interruption and 
improvisation. We did what work we could—wrote encouraging letters to National 
Associations, edited articles for the International Nursing Review and performed 
routine tasks through days punctuated with sirens and trips to the air raid shelters, 
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Our stay in Cambridge was brief, however, since the Silver Jubilee in South Africa 
was cancelled and Miss Schwarzenberg returned to England in the early part of 
October. In a conference with Dean Taylor and Dame Ellen Musson, it was decided 
that additional emergency measures should be taken for the Council and that the 
office could probably function best in the United States for the duration of the war. 
Miss Schwarzenberg was given leave of absence, the remaining members of the staff 
were released, and, as an American citizen, I was named Acting Executive Secretary 
and delegated to bring the Council’s records and other essential materials to the 
United States. There under the direction of Miss Taylor I was to carry out the 
Council’s curtailed activities; it was essentially a matter of keeping the Council 
viable. 


Move To USA 


Then followed days of packing, waiting in line to obtain necessary papers for 
leaving England, a trip to Salisbury and Tidworth to see Miss Bridges, Matron of an 
Army Nursing Unit, who was then preparing to go abroad, and the writing of farewell 
letters to my parents and friends just in case the ship did not complete its journey. 
Finally on October 12th I boarded the boat train at Waterloo Station with a grim 
and silent crowd, after watching the office materials being loaded. The ship, the 
Manhattan, was overcrowded with sixteen hundred passengers, and after a rough but 
otherwise uneventful trip, we were relieved to hear the shout “ Lights of New York ”’. 


I shall never forget the kindness of Miss Taylor during the first difficult weeks 
back in the States. I occupied her guest room at Nathan Smith Hall until an apart- 
ment could be found and set up working space in her office pending more permanent 
quarters. The first few months were sufficiently busy but the tempo gradually slowed 
down as more and more foreign mail from our office was unanswered, or was returned, 
having failed to get through the restricted areas. At this time, too, many of my 
friends were joining army units and urging me to do likewise. It was Miss Taylor’s 
enthusiasm and faith, her belief in the need for maintaining headquarters during 
this critical period that kept me at the post and partially counteracted increasing 
discouragement and frustration. Because of the lessening activity, I joined the 
staff of the Visiting Nurse Association of New Haven and concurrently worked on 
the Council’s affairs, evenings, weekends and holidays. This arrangement continued 
until the fall of 1943 at which time I resigned and Miss Schwarzenberg resumed her 
post of Executive Secretary. 


1947 ICN CONGRESS 


Several years later, in 1946, I became an Assistant Executive Secretary of the 
American Nurses’ Association. One of my first assignments with this organization 
was to assist with plans for the 1947 Congress of the International Council of Nurses 
being held in the Atlantic City. It was then that I felt that my original assignment— 
to assist with the Congress—given to me by the ICN eight years earlier, had been 
completed. 


On the occasion of the Sixtieth Jubilee I wish to tell you how grateful I am to 
have had the opportunity and honour of serving, although in a small way, the ICN; 
to let you know what an unfailing source of inspiration and encouragement my 
association with the Council has provided these past years, and to offer congratula- 
tions and sincere wishes for the continuing success of the International Council 
of Nurses. 
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GRACE FAIRLEY 
3rd Vice-President, 1943—53 


ITTLE did I think at the opening of the century when, as a young student nurse, 

I first heard and read of the International Council of Nurses, that I should, almost 
sixty years later, be so personally and deeply interested that I would accept an 
invitation to write my reminiscences for the ICN’s Sixtieth Anniversary issue of the 
International Nursing Review. 


My interest and knowledge of nursing history was somewhat vague in those 
early days following the birth of the ICN. I well remember reading of the meetings 
held at Chicago, London, and conferences elsewhere, and of the women whose 
foresight influenced the profession at that time. 


I think it was not until about 1913, when I was actually participating in our own 
national nursing affairs (Canadian), that I really grasped what an international point 
of view meant to the nursing world. The responsibility that the first National 
Associations had thus assumed in the creation of this international professional 
organization was the result of the understanding, courage and enthusiasm of a hand- 
ful of splendid women from a comparatively few of the more organized countries. 


I am sure that this anniversary issue of our international journal will form part 


of an historic review of those early days, and will remind us of the early Officers and 
their colourful contributions. 


1925 ICN CONGRESS 


A decade is a short time in which to build up an organization whose programme 
meant so much to the health of the world, and also to the younger allied professions 
which were developing at that time—the various preventive medical and social services. 
It was, therefore, tragic that immediately following the ICN Congress in Cologne in 
1912, the world was plunged into war, and inevitably opportunites for contact and 
exchange of views with the member countries of ICN were curtailed until sometime 
after the cessation of hostilities. I had planned to attend the 1912 Congress, but 
because of professional obligations was unable to do so, and the first meeting I 
attended as a Canadian delegate was the 1925 Congress in Helsinki, Finland. I shall 
limit my comments to the memories of a few—very few—of the interesting women I 
learned to know rather intimately and with great admiration and affection during the 
years that followed, when I was privileged to attend Board meetings and Congresses 
as a delegate from my own National Association, and later from 1943 to 1953 as a 
Vice-President of the ICN. 


To return to the 1925 Congress, Baroness Sophie Mannerheim of Finland presided. 
She was the personification of spiritual and professional dignity and made a lasting 
impression. 

Please remember, I was a fairly young woman at that time, and, therefore, 
impressionable, and when I heard that classes in English had been organized for two 
years in most Finnish nursing circles so that the members would be better abie to 
help their English-speaking guests (and I wakened to the fact that we in Canada had 
not thought of studying Finnish!) I felt considerable chagrin! That was before the 
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days of receiving (as one does now in most countries when “ crossing the border ”’), 
brochures of words, phrases, etc., about transportation, hotels, food, etc., published 
usually by either National Boards of Trade or Government Tourist Departments. 


At that meeting in Finland, Mrs. Rebecca Strong, representing the nursing 
profession in Scotland, was one of the guest speakers. She was then 81 years of age 
and the operi meeting was held at the National Theatre. She was wearing a black 
brocade dress with a lovely real lace cap, worn rather like a mantilla. There were 
no “ loud speakers ” in those days and her Address was a masterly presentation of 
leadership, wisdom and tolerance, with a delightful sense of humour which few could 
equal. Four years later, at 85 years, she attended the 1929 meeting in Montreal, 
Canada. The meeting was held at the Forum and there were loud speakers of early 
vintage! When Mrs. Strong was faced with the microphone she brushed it aside and 
said “‘ I dislike these modern contraptions’. I cannot leave her without telling that 
on her 100th birthday I received an airmail letter in her own handwriting, thanking 
me for greetings. Such courage and dignity! 


1929 ICN CONGRESS 


The 1929 Congress was to have been held in China, but because of hostilities in 
that country Canada was asked to arrange for it. It took place at Montreal (Quebec 
Province), presided over by Miss Nina Gage, who was at that time Director of the 
Rockefeller School of Nursing in Peking. Our own Mabel Hersey, Director of Nurs- 
ing of the Royal Victoria Hospital, was hostess for the Canadian Nurses’ Association. 
Those of you who were present at that Congress, or who knew Miss Hersey, will 
know with what charm and grace she planned the local arrangements and how wil- 
lingly her committees supported her in everything that made this rather unusual 
meeting a real joy for the Canadian Association. 


Later Congresses—1933 in Paris and Brussels, 1937 in London, 1949 in Atlantic 
City, 1953 in Petropolis, Brazil, and 1957 in Rome—have been so excellently reported 
in our international Journal and elsewhere, that I shall not refer to them in any detail. 
The Journal (our International Nursing Review) like our international organization, 
has developed so wonderfully in these sixty years that the records of the last three 
decades are available to all. One has to be as old as I am to remember its “ begin- 
nings ” as compared with its “ present ””! 


My first experience as a member of the ICN Board of Directors was when, as 
President of the Canadian Nurses’ Association, I represented the Association on 
the ICN Board. Effie Taylor was ICN President from 1937 to 1947, and Jean I. 
Gunn, Director of Nursing of the Toronto General Hospital, was First Vice-President. 
Her logical, quick thinking and decisive mind must have given great support to the 
ICN President. 


When in 1939 the world was again plunged into war with the inevitable isolation 
of National Presidents, it created a greatly increased responsibility for the ICN 
President, Miss Taylor. She met it with great fortitude. Miss Gunn’s untimely 
death before the end of the war must have been greatly felt by the President as she 
was the only other ICN Board Member on the North American continent who was 
available within easy reach, geographically or by telephone. It was during that time 
that I was appointed a member of the Board of the ICN as Third Vice-President, 
and J was more than conscious of the responsibility Miss Taylor carried during all the 
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war years, and the courage she displayed in retaining a truly international outlook. 

To avoid encroaching into space which may be allotted to others, I would like 
at this point to make a list of some of the earlier international leaders whom I had 
the privilege of knowing, sometimes on committees, sometimes in conferences, or as 
hostesses, and numerous other ways and in many places. I would also wish to recall 
the generosity and thought that the American Nurses’ Association gave, and put into 
effect, for the first post-war ICN Congress in 1947 at Atlantic City, when in many 
countries money was not available and could not be granted to national delegates 
to attend. The ANA and its State and local branches raised large sums of money 
which made it possible for many countries to have delegates flown to the USA, and 
hospitality was also arranged for them. Many of our younger members may not have 
known of this generous gift, for the ANA refused to allow their guests even to mention 
“ thanks ”’. 

There may seem to be little cohesion in the following presentation of a list of 
wonderful women; suffice it to say that they gave of their best to the nursing world, 
and nurses of today have reason to rejoice in their contribution to the international 
cause. 

Miss Adelaide Nutting, Miss Lavinia Dock and Miss Annie Goodrich of the 
USA; Baroness Sophie Mannerheim of Finland; Mrs. Bedford Fenwick, Mrs. 
Rebecca Strong, Dame Alicia Lloyd Still and Dame Ellen Musson of Great Britain; 
Mrs. Henny Tscherning of Denmark; Sister Agnes Karll of Germany. 

I wish time and space would allow for reference to all who sat at the Board 
Meetings. To meet with them was always such a delightful personal experience; 
if I could but give a brief description of them all and to those whom I call “ the 
younger generation ”’—my own vintage!—dear friends all of them! I owe them so 
much, for their loyal friendship and distinguished leadership. 


is inspiring 
MARY LAMBIE 
President, Florence Nightingale International Foundation, 1946—49 
Ist Vice-President ICN, 1947—53 
EW ZEALAND has always sent a delegate, or delegates, to every inter- 
national meeting since she affiliated with the International Council of Nurses. 
But it was not until 1937 that I personally became a delegate and took part in this 
International “ Parliament ” of Nurses. It was a wonderful experience and gave us 
all, not only fresh inspiration, but valuable ideas to use for the benefit of our own 
countries. For instance “‘ The Care of the Health of Nursing Staffs’, a subject on 
which I had been asked to contribute a paper, had encouraged the Health Department 
in my Own country to institute a worth-while piece of research, which later had far 
reaching results. 

The intervention of war in 1939 caused many activities to cease, but just prior 
to the war, and immediately after it, the question of refugee nurses arose. New Zea- 
land was approached by Officers of the ICN and asked to assist with the re-establish- 
ment of some of these women who had lost their statehood, their livelihood, and 
their homes. So came to these Islands the first trickle, which was to increase as the 
years went by to a steady stream, of help to these nurses in need, The basis for thi, 
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re-establishment of nurses was the friendship and understanding built up by the ICN 
among its many thousands of members, united because of the common purpose 
of the nursing profession. 


PRESIDENT FNIF 

In 1945, I was asked if I was willing to be nominated as President of the Florence 
Nightingale International Foundation. In view of probable additional duties it 
was considered necessary by the Director General of Health that the consent of the 
Minister of Health should be obtained, before I allowed my name to go forward. 
The Minister gave his consent, and when, the following year, I was asked if I would 
be willing to be nominated as First Vice-President of the ICN, the request was again 
referred to him. In giving his consent, he stated that he considered this nomination 
as an honour to New Zealand nurses. The Minister’s approval having been obtained, 
it was possible for me to attend international meetings in April and May of 1947. 
The FNIF meeting was held in New York, as was the ICN Education Committee, 
of which I was a member. The ICN Board of Directors met in Washington, and the 
Congress was held in Atlantic City. A meeting of the new Board, elected that year, 
was held at the conclusion of the Congress—and for the first time I attended as an 
Officer of the ICN. 


The atmosphere of these meetings was a fresh experience. War, and the heated 
emotions of war, had separated us. Now we had the opportunity of breaking down 
barriers, of renewing friendships, which had been arbitrarily divided, and of acquiring 
new ideas and techniques. To me the most significant meeting of all was that last 
meeting of the new Board. The need for tolerance, guidance, and sometimes com- 
promise, in meeting the needs of such a gathering, were very evident, for national 
outlooks and emotions vary and must be considered if wise decisions are to be made. 
It was a time of change. The Headquarters of the ICN was to be moved back to 
London from New York because of problems of currencies, the Secretary had resigned, 
and relationship with the World Health Organization was being sought. A study 
was to be made immediately on the association of the FNIF and the ICN; post-war 
problems had to be solved and a new vision developed to assist many countries 
which were endeavouring to meet new political developments—indeed a huge 
programme. 


At the next Congress, in Stockholm in 1949, the association of the two inter- 
national nursing bodies was agreed upon, following the study undertaken by Dr. 
Muriel Uprichard and Professor Hamley. At that meeting it also became evident 
that the nursing organizations in certain European countries would have to with- 
draw from the ICN; it was reported that the Headquarters had been established in 
London, a new Secretary appointed and the ICN had been admitted into official 
relationship with the WHO—all major issues. 


The firsts WHO Expert Committee on Nursing met in 1950. It was followed 
by a meeting of the new FNIF Council, now associated with the ICN. Of both of 
these bodies I was a member. At the first group of meetings it was recommended 
that WHO be requested to make a financial grant to the new FNIF, to enable certain 
research programmes to be undertaken. 


The next meeting of the ICN Board of Directors was held in Brussels in 1951. 
The long series of steps taken during the previous four years now enabled the Board 
to plan a future policy of expansion which covered educational needs in nursing, 
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extending assistance to displaced nurses, giving personal advice and assistance to 
the nursing organizations of newly developing countries; and the re-establishment 
of the International Nursing Review, which had ceased publication in 1939. In 1953, 
when the Congress met in Brazil, my period of office in this wonderful Organization 
came to anend. I had refused further nomination because I had retired from active 
nursing organization, and my health would not permit long distance flying. 


I am a citizen of a very small country, a country young in terms of civilization, 
very distant in terms of travel and isolated from close contact with the old world. 
Working for the ICN has been an education for me. It has given me knowledge of 
professional problems, understanding of many races with their different characteristics, 
friendships among nurses of many colours and creeds. Together these have combined, 
I hope, in some measure to make me a better woman, but also to widen the outlook 
and wisdom of the nurses of my country, whom I represented. 


Thinking back one’s mind recalls those early pioneers in 1899: Ethel Bedford 
Fenwick, Isobel Hampton Robb, Lavinia Dock, and many others who planted the 
first ICN seed. One recalls how it was nurtured in the twenties and thirties by women 
like Jean Gunn, Effie Taylor, Alicia Lloyd Still, Ellen Musson and Bergljot 
Larsson, and, in the period of post-war expansion, by Gerda Héjer, Maria Madsen, 
Marie Bihet and Katharine Densford. What a privilege it has been to be part of this 
truly wonderful family of nurses. 


ICN Executive SECRETARIES 

I could not conclude this tribute without speaking of the Executive Secretaries 
I have known, first Anna Schwarzenburg, then Virginia Arnold, and now Daisy 
Bridges. This Organization must have a heart and it is in the person of the Executive 
Secretary that so much trust must lie: to inspire, to build, to consolidate and expand. 
Miss Schwarzenburg, with her truly European mind, brought the culture and interest 
of the old world; Miss Arnold was responsible for a difficult transfer; and Miss 
Bridges, with wisdom and dignity, has brought much of the old to the new world; 
and through her many international contacts with all allied professions has given a 
new position to the nurse as part of a team created to give the best possible social 
health service to the world. 


“Give us grace and strength to forbear and to persevere, courage and 
gaiety and the quiet mind. Bless us, if it may be in our endeavours, if it may not, 
give us strength to encounter that which is to come, loyal and loving one to 
another.” 


is inspiring 
VIRGINIA ARNOLD 
Assistant Executive Secretary, 1946—47 
Acting Executive Secretary, 1947—48 
Associate Executive Secretary, 1948 
” HE purpose of this letter is to ask you . . . in a short article . . . some of your 
experiences and memories of the period during which you were a member of 
the ICN staff.” Miss King-Hall’s letter arrived on a day when my desk was piled 
high with unanswered mail, “It’s for the Jubilee issue of the International Nursing 
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Review which will commemorate the Sixtieth Anniversary of the ICN,” she wrote. 

I stood at the window of my office on the 55th floor of Rockefeller Centre gazing 
out across the Hudson River and the piers of the luxury liners, wondering if I could 
remember enough of those days to write anything worth reading. 

Remember? How could I forget an experience that brought me in touch with 
nurses all over the world, taught me the realities of a shrinking world, and made it 
possible for me to live in London—my second home—for a year! How could I 
forget the inspiration gained from witnessing the efforts of nurses in maintaining 
and promoting the ICN! I sat down at my desk, shoved aside the unanswered letters 
and let my mind wander back to a hot day in July, 1946 when I first joined the ICN 
staffand... 

I remember my first day at the ICN offices at 1819 Broadway, New York. Stand- 
ing at the window, I gazed out on almost the same scene of the Hudson River and 
the piers of the luxury liners. Anna Schwarzenberg and Christiane Kuehnelt- 
Leddihn welcomed me and introduced me to the ICN. Later, Phyllis Kingsbury 
and Frances Smith joined the staff. And there were the frequent, welcomed visits 
to the office of Miss Effie Taylor, the President of ICN at that time. There were 
others who came later to help with the Congress the next year but I have forgotten 
most names except Claribel McCorquodale, now Mrs. Gordon Richards, whom we 
knew as Corkie. 

I remember the increased pace of activities as preparations for the Congress 
went ahead . . . the inexperience of all of us in such an important event . . . the 
speed with which we learned, sometimes by trial and error . . . the frayed nerves, the 
moments of laughter and gaiety . . . the shrinkage of office space as the staff increased 
. . . the thousands of telephone calls to the ANA for the details of the Congress in 
Atlantic City . . . the frantic preparation of documents for the Board of Directors 
meetings in Washington, D.C. . . . the marvellous and touching manner in which the 
American nurses responded to an appeal for funds for travel expenses of delegates. 

In the midst of all this, little things about all of us stand out, such as Frances 
Smith’s delightful way of lighting a cigarette, Corkie’s efforts to be taller than she is, 
Phyllis Kingsbury’s ever ready laugh, Christiane Leddihn switching from one language 
to another as needed, Miss Schwarzenberg’s sense of humour, Miss Taylor’s telephone 
calls from New Haven, asking for more copies of this and that, my own trance-like 
state. It was a wonderful group. And then, finally, the time for the Board mectings 
and the Congress arrived and... 

I remember the day the Queen Elizabeth docked and brought the first contingent 
of British nurses and our concern about greeting all of them in our tiny offices .. . 
the exciting and busy time in Washington at the Mayflower Hotel when I didn’t 


get out of the hotel for four days . . . the momentous decisions made at the Board 
meetings . . . the touching scenes when friends met after the war years . . . the many 
social events . . . the night work preparing for meetings the next day . . . the special 


train to take the delegates to Atlantic City for the Congress . . . Miss Taylor’s fall, 
her broken wrist and her determination to carry on. Then, finally, there was Atlantic 
City and the ANA’s magnificent arrangements for the Congress. Atlantic City seemed 
bursting with about 7,000 nurses from 40 countries and... 

I remember the thrilling sight of all the nurses of the world in Convention Hall 
... the day Lavinia Dock brought us her message . . . the activities behind the scenes 
. . . the inspiring sight of Miss Annie Goodrich, Dame Ellen Musson and many 
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others . . . the day new members were admitted to membership . . . the manner in 
which the nurses spoke out on principles . . . the election of Gerda HGjer as President 
to succeed Miss Taylor . . . the feeling of unity in the midst of differences. It was a 
wonderful Congress—my first—and, although I was exhausted beyond all thoughts, 
I would not have missed it. And then it was all over, at least in Atlantic City. For 
us in ICN, there was still much to be done. Back to New York we went and... 


I remember the day the temporary staff departed, leaving only a few of us to 
pick up the pieces . . . the tasks we faced with no previous experience, such as getting 
out an issue (about 3 mimeographed pages) of the International Nursing Review, 
preparing the report of the meetings of the Board of Directors and Grand Council, 
editing and collecting all the papers that had been given at the Congress, writing letters 
of thanks to all the distinguished speakers, saying goodbye to our visitors and many 
other things which faced us . . . the marvellous support we got from Effie Taylor and 
Gerda Héjer . . . the day Miss Héjer so courageously got funds so that we could 
meet the payroll the following week . . . the day she asked me to stay on and help 
move the office from New York to London . . . the many wonderful visits we had from 
Miss Taylor who gave us so much help following the Congress. Then, one day in 
September, we received word that new headquarters had been found in London 
and we were to close the New York office and move everything to London as quickly 
as possible. 


I remember the day the packers came for the furniture and office supplies . . . 
the many helpful letters about the new headquarters from Miss G. E. Davies, Hon. 
Treasurer of ICN . . . the decision to have Phyllis Kingsbury accompany me to 
London . . . the decision to have Frances Smith continue in New York for a few 
more months to wind up the Congress business . . . the voyage by ship to England 
. . . my Stay at the Royal British Nurses Club in Queen’s Gate, across from our new 


office . . . the tremendous help I got from so many people in London, particularly 
Miss Bridges and Miss Davies . . . the addition to the staff of an old friend, Frances 
Bebis . . . the many amusing episodes in re-establishing the ICN office in London 


. . . the day the handsome English Bobby stopped to check on my whereabouts 
after I moved to South Street and stayed for tea . . . the marvellous way Miss Davies 
*“* adopted ” us two Americans and the day we “ adopted ” her as a member of the 
office staff . . . the day in January, the decorators began their repairs of the bomb- 
damaged building and removed the broken windows as their first task . . . the way 
in which the three of us moved from office to office as the reconstruction of the 
building progressed. . . . Christmas, 1947, in Sweden with Gerda Hdjer and Karen 
Elfverson and the many pleasant hours we spent going over the work of ICN . . . the 
many wonderful telephone acquaintances I developed in arranging for furniture and 
typewriter repairs . . . the time I put three eggs in my desk drawer and forgot them 
until one exploded one day .. . most of all... 


Iremember the first day of April, 1948, when we opened the door of the completely 
rebuilt office to welcome the newly appointed Executive Secretary, Miss Daisy 
Bridges. Those of us who had been with ICN during this transition period, experi- 
enced a deep feeling of comfort and pride in the knowledge that we had played a 
small role in maintaining the continuous services of ICN. We knew that the work of 
the ICN would continue to grow and expand and that the nurses throughout the 
world would be served with the appointment of a permanent Executive Secretary. 
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THE PAST 
is inspiring 


CLARIBEL RICHARDS (née McCCORQUODALE) 
Assistant Executive Secretary, 1946—47 
Acting Associate Executive Secretary, 1949—50 


HE invitation to bring greetings on the occasion of the Sixtieth Jubilee as a 

former member of the ICN Staff was accepted in the same fashion as one would 
receive a Royal Command. It is with loyalty to—and admiration for—our founders 
and those who have followed, that I incorporate my greetings with memories of some 
of my experiences while associated with the International Council of Nurses. 


It was the past which impressed me that nurses are outstanding people. This 
opinion has been formulated by the value the nurses place on their profession; their 
work—and likewise their attitude towards their responsibilities and themselves. 
Repeatedly there have been illustrations of the courage displayed by these women 
during a time when professional organizations for women had not been heretofore 
recognized. The founding of the ICN in 1899 was more than a great achievement, it 
was a tribute to them, as it ante-dated the international organization of other health 
professions by a quarter of a century. 


My earliest memory of the ICN was in 1933 when the Congress was held in 
Paris and Brussels, at which was delivered the first Florence Nightingale Oration 
by Sir George Newman. Going over some of my notes I found a photograph of a 
group of nurses taken in Paris. By a strange coincidence standing near to me was 
Miss Daisy Bridges, whom I did not know at the time but who sixteen years later 
invited me to join the staff at 19 Queen’s Gate in London. 


Reviewing the past there is ample proof that wars expedite the evaluation of 
nursing. In countries where nursing was already established—the period between 
World Wars One and Two was characterized by continuous effort to adapt the basic 
preparation of nurses to changing social and health demands. In this period I was 
privileged to follow the International Course for Nurses at Bedford College. Again 
I had the opportunity of learning more of our international organization through 
Miss Anna Schwarzenberg. 


As I carried on my work I found it of inestimable help when encountering difficul- 
ties to recall the words spoken by the Archbishop of Canterbury in London in 1937— 
“this organization of nurses is a world wide fellowship for service to humanity ”’. 
It is inspiring to feel that we form a link and an important link, in that world-wide 
fellowship. 


Ten years later, in 1947, Miss Schwarzenberg invited me to New York in prepara- 
tion for the first post-war conference. One of my first assignments after joining the 
ICN made it necessary to refer to the early writings of Florence Nightingale, Mrs. 
Bedford Fenwick, Miss Breay, Miss Huxley and the proceedings of previous con- 
gresses. What impressed me most was that the writings, almost without exception, 
were found to be just as applicable in 1947 as they were when first published. As 
my work continued with ICN it became evident that our founders and those who 
followed left us with a valuable driving force creating within us a natural and 
spontaneous inspiration which is still present at ICN headquarters, 
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When the invitation came from Miss Bridges to come to London as Associate 
Executive Secretary with plans to proceed to Sweden for the 1949 Congress in 
Stockholm, I required little or no coaxing. Within a month of my arrival in London 
plans were completed for me to go to Sweden. Although I had been in Sweden 
previously this assignment proved to be quite different. Language barriers can 
sometimes handicap one, but in Sweden there were many reasons to remember the 
words of Ethel Johns of Canada—“ there are better ways of overcoming the barriers 
of language than by shouting more loudly in English ”’. 


It was at this congress that Miss Bridges gave the Address from which we have 
taken our Theme for this “ great” year for the nurses of the world. This Address 
recalls to my mind many memories of some of the most privileged days of my life. 
I was part of those days, and therefore know a great deal of the time, thought and 
effort which went into the Address of our newly appointed Executive Secretary. 
In those days of 1949, when Miss Bridges was taking over the tremendous task which 
she has done so well, it was to the “ past” she turned for inspiration. The picture 
she drew in words of that which had gone on before was to say the least, “‘ out- 
standing”. In this presentation she unconsciously gave the nurses the assurance 
that the ICN was in the hands of a person who understood and envisaged the challenges 
ahead. I am grateful for having had the opportunity of working with three of the 
Executive Secretaries who have led our Council since 1933. Miss Anna Schwarzenberg 
whose complete belief in international relationships and her working knowledge of 
so many countries created for me a stimulating and unique experience; Miss Virginia 
Arnold who so ably bridged the gap in New York and later in London at one of the 
most important and trying periods in nursing history and Miss Daisy Bridges who 
has contributed selflessly to world nursing and who is currently building good 
relationships in every country she visits, sharing vividly with us the highlights of each 
one through the News Letter. My experiences of the past would be quite incomplete 
without reference to Miss Alice C. Sher with whom I was closely associated in London. 
Miss Sher’s cultural and educational backgrounds along with her capacity for 
friendship make it impossible to measure her contribution to the ICN. I pay tribute 
to the accomplishments of all those who through the first half century of our Council 
have made possible the influential position the ICN now holds. 


THE SPIRIT OF SERVICE 


There are two quotations which assist me to express the spirit of service—the 
first is found in Trevelyan (1926), who in adding his considered opinion of the war 
in the Crimea, said: 


“The real hero of the War was Florence Nightingale, its indubitable 
outcome was modern nursing, both military and civil, a new conception of the 
potentiality and place in society of the trained and educated woman and a juster 
national conception of the character and claims of the private soldier.” 


The other was by Florence Nightingale: 


“* Nursing is not only a service to the sick—it is service also to the well. 
We have to teach people how to live.” 


These quotations are only two examples of the foundation laid, on which the Inter- 
national Council of Nurses has continued to build during these sixty years, 
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THE PAST 


is inspiring YVONNE HENTSCH 
Chairman, Relief Committee, 1947—53 


WELCOME the opportunity of using the columns of the International Nursing 
Review to send my greetings to the ICN on their 60th anniversary. 

Throughout the world nurses have many reasons to rejoice in the fact that they 
have benefited from the help and support of an international professional organization 
for as long as 60 years. The history of the ICN bears record of the numerous 
occasions on which nurses have been made to feel that they belonged to an inter- 
national family. One of these occasions was when the Board of Directors decided 
in May 1947 to create a “* Relief Committee ” the purpose of which was: “* to ascertain 
needs among nurses and to answer requests for assistance from nurses...” 

World War II had brought acute distress among nurses in many lands. The ICN 
felt duty bound to assist them and did so by enrolling assistance from its more fortu- 
nate members and by co-ordinating their action with that undertaken by other 
organizations, such as the League of Red Cross Societies. In 1951 it was felt that 
such service was no longer necessary and the ICN Relief Committee was therefore 
officially dissolved. 

To recall this short episode in the life of the ICN may serve as an encouraging 
reminder to us that our international nurses’ federation, beyond being prepared to 
meet its stated objectives, is also structured in such a way as to permit special and 
prompt action whenever an unexpected need arises. 

Long live the ICN! 
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GERDA HOJER 
President, 1947—53 
Ist Vice-President, 1953—57 


HE Editor of the Jnternational Nursing Review has asked me to prepare an article 
about my ten years first as President and then as First Vice-President of the 
International Council of Nurses. The task is challenging as it gives one an opport- 
unity to tell The Nurse of Today what greater possibilities there are in 1959 for her 
to co-operate with the nurses in other countries, as compared to those which existed 
in 1947. One realizes how much can be done when boundaries help countries to 
keep together rather than to separate, and if individuals in each country are ready 
to give of their leisure in order to strengthen this co-operation. One is immediately 
ready therefore on receiving such a request to send a reply in the affirmative to ICN 
Headquarters, telling them of one’s pleasure at the decision to devote space in one 
issue of the International Nursing Review during the Jubilee Year of the ICN for an 
historical “‘ look out ”’. 


If you have been President of the ICN you are sure to have some every-day 
work in your own country; so I well remember the times when in buses, trams and 
taxis, and during long far-reaching discussion in Parliament and Committees, I 
tried to forget my present problems, in order to think what really happened in the 
spring time of 1947. This was a time when the Education Committee of the ICN 
revised its publication on Basic Nursing Education, set out some Principles of Advanced 
Nursing Education, and when the Constitution and By-Laws Committee worked on 
new principles for the ICN which affected the constitutional aspect of the co-operation 
which already existed between individuals and groups within the ICN; and it was in 
1947 also when we learned with sorrow of the death of the founder of the ICN, 
Mrs. Bedford Fenwick. 


1947 was still a time, due to recent world events, when there was still some 
difficulty of co-operation between nations. We nurses with professional work of an 
international nature—engaged as we are in human service in which we can gather 
round a code of nursing ethics—what a privilege we have in being able to return to 
active world-wide work for the ICN, quicker than most other groups could do. 
Everyone of us had to do what could be done just in this very minute; and finding 
personal contacts of great importance we, in Sweden, being one of the neutral 
countries of Europe, decided to invite the ICN to hold a Conference here in 1949. 
But it was in the spring of 1947 that I left Sweden (just when the Government aimed a 
blow at the salaries for nurses, which caused a successful re-action from our Associa- 
tion), for I was given the possibility for an inspiring time of study at universities in 
Canada and the USA. At the same time the ICN was calling its Committee members 
to take part by correspondence in interesting and stimulating discussions, and we were 
all in high spirits! I shall never forget this time. Twice since the war years ICN 
members had been able to meet (in 1945 and 1946), but now we were gathered together 
with a full Congress, with our minds ready to plan the programme for the near future. 


We were all aware of the enormous possibilities we had, if we kept continuous 
contact with each other through our work in Standing Committees, through meetings 
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and in correspondence with Headquarters. We were prepared to send our problems 
to the persons most able to solve them and we had a Board of Directors willing to 
try to find out what was most important and most possible to take care of immediately. 


The Report and its Annexes prepared by the ICN Study Committee, under the 
excellent leadership of Mrs. Alma Scott, gave us a brilliant summary of the situation 
in all the different branches of ICN work. A gap of eight years of war and post-war 
difficulties had to be covered—a gap during which no one had had time to send 
comprehensive reports regarding all small details which, for the well-informed, can 
give a picture of nursing service and nursing education. Thanks to Miss Effie Taylor, 
President from 1937 to 1947, the threads were kept together during these years, 
through personal correspondence if the usual organizational channels could not be 
used. The Executive Secretary, Miss Anna Schwarzenberg, had in her Report to 
the Board of Directors in 1946 outlined a plan for the re-organization of the ICN— 
a plan built on regional organization. From all this material the Study Committee 
considered what could be recommended as the first steps to be taken. 

When the new Board of Directors met after the Congress in 1947, in Atlantic 
City, the heaviest problems were at once brought to our attention. This new Board 
of Directors had inherited two special projects, namely, the writing of a history of 
the ICN and a compilation of nursing laws. As far as I know these two projects 
have still to be taken care of, for they will always remain of importance to the 
organization. 

The new Board found that the most serious problem was concerned with the 
active Member Associations. The Finance Committee and the Membership Com- 
mittee reported in detail about the situation and this had to be added to those details 
brought to light by the Study Committee. Up to the time of World War II thirty- 
two National Associations had been accepted into membership and were still active 
) members of the ICN. The nurses of seven countries had appointed National Associate 
Representatives. The Study Committee recommended that the structure of the ICN 
should remain as it was. Firstly because it had shown itself to be on a sound basis, 
and secondly the financial situation in 1947 did not allow for a more elaborate structure. 
After the Congress in Atlantic City, representatives from seven of the thirty-two 
countries were unable for political reasons to remain in contact with the ICN and 

they have been passive members during the past ten year period. But there were new 
) Associations applying to join us and by 1957 forty-six Associations were active 
members of the ICN and National Associate Representatives had been appointed in 
seventeen countries. 

The financial situation in 1947 was bad enough. ICN Headquarters had been 
obliged to meet the daily expenses with dues made available by the USA and Canada, 
which were paid in advance, and the first thing the new President had to do after 
) she was elected was to add to this debt with another $10,000 from the American 

Nurses’ Association. And what was the financial situation of the active Member 

Associations at that time? When the Executive Secretary of the ICN requested the 
} National Member Associations to send to ICN Headquarters the names of delegates 
; and representatives who could attend the Congress she asked at the same time about 
their financial situation. It was found that few delegates could attend unless funds 
were available for their transportation. But Effie Taylor and Anna Schwarzenberg 
did not hesitate. Out went a letter to all ANA State Presidents, and in the end enough 
money, and more than enough, was secured so that tickets for their transportation 
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could be sent to most of those who were able to attend. 


The new Board had to consider that we had bound ourselves in a confederation 
to further the efficient care of the sick and to secure the honour and interests of the 
nursing profession. All round the globe competent nurses were ready to give their 
skill and energy to this work, but with a high purpose such as ours and with able 
secretaries at Headquarters money was still needed to re-establish contacts. The 
Board of Directors which met before the Congress decided to refer a proposal for 
an increase in dues to eight pence per capita to the active Member Associations for 
their approval before a decision could be taken. Right at the start, therefore, of the 
post-war period we doubled the dues and some of the active Member Associations 
reacted to this in the best possible way—they raised their dues a year earlier than had 
been decided. But the replies from the other Associations were not so encouraging. 
Only thirteen Associations were in favour of raising the dues, three were against, 
three could not arrive at a decision, and from eight there was no reply. The new 
Board decided, however, to double the dues and to make this change in the By-Laws, 
giving power to the Board of Directors to reduce the amount of dues in cases of hard- 
ship. 

The approved “ next steps ” proposed by the Study Committee required financial 
remedies, and we tried them all one after another. A Ways and Means Committee 
was to find out how money could be secured from sources other than dues. Through 
this experience we taught ourselves and coming generations that our problems as 
graduate nurses could best be solved by ourselves. If we advocate that we shall take 
the leadership in the education of nurses and in the organization of nursing service 
we as nurses must find out the way to help each other to be self-governing in every 
respect. The first ten year period of close contact with nurses throughout the world, 
made it clear that one of the less developed functions of the Council had to be handled 
in a better way. This function was that which would help us to develop national 
organizations capable of taking care of the social conditions for their members. 
Social, but why not employment conditions? Did we not realize that a well-qualified 
nurse had not only the right but also the duty to demand an adequate salary? The 
work on this matter was started by a most enthusiastic and competent person, namely, 
Miss Florence Udell, who had experience of international work among nurses and 
was ready to devote time and energy in order to give evidence through figures and 
tables of the poor standing of some groups of nurses. Through the work of an 
Economic Welfare Committee, of which Miss Udell was Chairman, we found that 
most of us could pay dues in the proper time so that in addition to the required 
contributions we were able to give help to the National Associations which were 
weak financially. Some Associations had the added difficulty that they could not 
obtain permission to send money out of their country, and there was also the difficulty 
of differences in money values in various countries. 


For myself, it was quite a new experience to hear at my first Board meeting as 
President that the representatives with voting power who were most eager to raise 
salaries, etc., were those who for years had not been able to pay their dues and not 
even the very small dues of four pence per capita. So what we had to do was to 
strengthen the sense of responsibility not only for our professional work but also for 
economic welfare of our members. The ICN draws its strength and quality from its 
active members and if the active members—the National Member Associations— 
were weak, all we did to strengthen them at that time was by telling them of their 
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financial duty to the ICN. From the tables prepared by Miss Udell it was possible 
to find out if the salary situation was so bad that each individual should be excused 
from contributing her small coin to the work. But then who should undertake the 
work for the status of nurses in that country? No one could do it outside our own 
group—lI think we all realized this. There had to be in every National Association 
a small group who were able to take the initiative in striving for better conditions. 
In all countries this has been and continues to be an exhaustive and continuous task 
which has to go hand in hand with all the other activities of the Association. In 
most countries it is women who take care of all nursing and social service professions. 
One hundred years ago, we women claimed the need of education, planned according 
to the needs of our service. Fifty years ago we demanded that employment conditions 
should be according to this service and for some twenty years we have used special 
negotiating machinery to put through our requirements. But in all the official 
negotiating bodies (competent to act), there have always been a majority of men, 
most of them not willing to “‘ divide the cake ” with women—although we believe 
that our professional tasks as. women contain the same degree of importance as those 
of many of the well remunerated male professions. Our responsibility in the ICN 
was to give each other sufficient stimulus, so that in all countries we should be aware 
of our duty to take upon ourselves the responsibility belonging to well-organized 
associations able to handle the negotiating machinery for graduate nurses. 

During the first part of my six year period as President, we undertook relief 
actions of different kinds, many of them not unlike Effie Taylor’s Travel Fund for 
the Congress. But our aim was to reserve this kind of relief to our active Member 
Associations and National Associate Representatives, who because of the war years 
or of other outstanding difficulties had not been able to fulfil their various obligations 
to the ICN. 

The different branches of ICN work are to some extent competitive. Consider 
for example the educational activities—how proud we are when our schools for nurses 
have programmes in line with the principles advocated by eminent colleagues in 
other countries. We started our work after 1947, with the organizational side ready 
to deal with these special problems. Together with the League of Red Cross Societies, 
nurses from all over the world had founded a memorial to Florence Nightingale 
called the Florence Nightingale International Foundation. In 1947, however, 
we were all sure that two international organizations dealing with advanced education 
were one too many. Meetings of Grand Councils and Boards are expensive under- 
takings. ICN had since its foundation worked for the basic education of graduate 
nurses. The Education Committee represented competent educators who in their 
daily life put their knowledge, vision and proposals into practice. Our Board of 
Directors had the possibility of selecting the best persons for the ICN Education 
Committee from among more than 300,000 members. Basic and advanced education 
cannot be separated, but ought to be handled in the ICN by the same educational 
experts. Long meetings and much correspondence preceded the final decision for a 
total amalgamation between the Education Division of the ICN and the Florence 
Nightingale International Foundation. The ICN now administers the trust funds 
and uses the interest for special educational purposes and as a memorial to Florence 
Nightingale. The Florence Nightingale Education Division is a living memorial to 
the whole world’s “ lady with the lamp”. We have also included in our programme 
of work the question of the education for auxiliary personnel. In some of our 
member countries this group has caused serious damage to a good nursing service. 
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Take for instance one country where 60,000 auxiliary workers and 8,000 graduate 
nurses divided the nursing activities between them. Visits were made to this country 
to study the problems and how best to tackle them. 

The Education Committee discussed the translation of textbooks, the use of 
visual aids, etc., in line with the basic curriculum. The question of the length of 
training was a serious one; well planned and well organized education could perhaps 
give as good results in a shorter time. An all-round basic nursing education was 
another principle which was taken up for consideration at this time. 

As indicated earlier the President of the ICN is probably occupied in some branch 
or branches of the profession. She is of course accustomed to working in an organ- 
ization and so she knows that the most important thing for an organization is to 
find competent, co-operative and enthusiastic people to be the employed staff. She 
knows too that an organization such as the ICN must have enough of these persons 
at its Headquarters. In 1947 the next steps to be taken as laid down in the Study 
Committee Report gave help to this principle, but the financial situation was the 
difficulty. The Princess Anna Schwarzenberg, of high intelligence and great organ- 
izational ability, was anxious for a better structure for the ICN, and it was with great 
regret that we had to accept her resignation from the position of Executive Secretary 
in 1947. Thanks to our Assistant Executive Secretary, Virginia Arnold, and with the 
help of our former President, Effie Taylor, now an Honorary Member of the ICN, 
the Minutes of the Meetings in 1947 were well taken care of. In the autumn of that 
year ICN Headquarters was moved from New York to London and was established 
at 19 Queen’s Gate. Although in an International Council the location of Head- 
quarters and the nationality of the staff should not be “ tied together ” we did never- 
theless succeed in finding an excellent Executive Secretary in Daisy C. Bridges; 
we also found a highly competent Study Director in Ellen Broe—Danish, with an 
excellent knowledge of English. We suffered another great loss when Virginia 
Arnold left us, but we were happy to be able to appoint Gwen Buttery from South 
Africa to fill the position of Associate (later Deputy) Executive Secretary. All these 
members of staff were internationally well known and accustomed to working with 
people from different countries. 

The question of language is always a difficult one which has to be handled with 
patience. Some people want everyone to know their own language because they say 
it is spoken by so many millions; others feel that everyone should understand their 
intentions even though they may be put forward in a peculiar way. But the problem 
is easily solved when all are interested to listen to each other. The Executive Secretary, 
Miss Daisy Bridges, began at once to circulate continuous reports from Headquarters 
so that all could keep abreast of the work in the ICN. In 1951 she started circulating 
the monthly News Letters so that we could all, month by month, follow the activities 
of ICN Headquarters. 


In 1950 the ICN assumed responsibility for the Displaced Persons (Nurses) 
Register taken over from the International Refugee Organization. Miss Alice C. 
Sher a graduate nurse of Latvia was appointed a member of ICN staff in 1948, for 
she had been responsible for this work from its beginning. It required a close contact 
with nursing registration authorities in other countries and this has proved to be 
very valuable not only to the individual nurse but to the ICN itself which could claim 
to be the leading international organization for graduate nurses. 


During this ten year period the work was stable thanks to the international 
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situation. Relief activities ceased to function since they were no longer needed. The 
Board of Directors, Committees, and the Headquarters, together took up their 
duties in all the different branches of work. We began to discuss how much of the 
expense of the administrative side of the ICN work should be carried by the ICN 
itself, and how much by the active Member Associations. If a Committee meeting 
is called who is to pay the travelling expenses of the Chairman and members? We 
decided that at that time we nurses should take care of these expenses, but to carry out 
special educational and other projects we needed support from other sources. How- 
ever, co-operation was started with the Red Cross, with the WHO, with UNICEF, 
with the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations, and representatives 
were sent to the different meetings of these organizations. As a non-governmental 
organization in official relationship with the WHO, and having consultative status 
with the Economic and Social Council, the ICN had the opportunity to voice the 
opinion of graduate nurses in questions related to our field of activities. 

It was quite natural that at this time the ICN should establish a Public Relations 
Committee. Our Publications Committee was responsible for giving advice concern- 
ing the International Nursing Bulletin, which was the ICN’s “ voice’”’ at that time. 
We decided that each National Association should appoint an editorial consultant 
to serve as a liaison officer in collecting information for the Bulletin and keeping the 
Publications Committee informed concerning developments in each country. How 
we discussed this problem and admired earlier excellent publications! With our latest 
decision we transferred the responsibility for up-to-date news to our active Member 
Associations, trusting that they would want their achievements known through a world 
publication. 

Individual nurses have a special contact with the ICN through the Programme 
of the Committee on Exchange of Privileges for Nurses. The work of this Com- 
mittee has developed magnificently during the years under review. Cards of a special 
type were systematically prepared containing the requirements of different countries 
for employment or for studies. Most countries are short of graduate nurses, but for 
nurses it is most valuable to work in another country and learn the ways of that country 
in carrying out the nursing service. By planning in the best possible way for individual 
nurses we hoped to keep the exchange between countries in our own hands. At 
first the Committee was established on a temporary basis, but very soon it was obvious 
that it was important to have continuous leadership from the Exchange Committee. 


Of course we often made mistakes. There was a serious one at the time of the 
Congress in Brazil when the local shorthand-typists were unable to follow the dis- 
cussions. In my “ after wise ”’ opinion there should always be one of the Secretaries 
to prepare resumés of what has been said in the discussion, in case there is a failure 
in the local arrangements. 


During a few days at Easter time in our cottage at Dalarna, where the snow has 
covered the ground which is longing for spring to protect it against the cold nights, 
I have wandered round in memory of my ten years as an officer in the ICN and I 
have picked one piece here and there of the “ over-flowing ”’ activities. Highlights 
of these years were my travel to the USA by invitation of the American Nurses’ 
Association when the WHO and the economic conditions for nurses were in every- 
one’s minds, and the visit to Germany to meet the eager interest in re-organization— 
what a story it is in reality! Here is laid down just the bare skeleton with the hope that 
the present generation shall drape it with new life—life still more intense than ours. 
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KATHARINE J. DENSFORD 
2nd Vice-President, 1947—57 


ECENTLY the President of the University of Minnesota, James L. Morrill, 

referred to an earlier prayer the Earl of Birkenhead, high steward of Oxford in 
England, had made to the gods for “‘ one endowment, one precious gift ’—what 
he called ‘“* the bump of veneration ”. All of us, as President Morrill said in a different 
context, “‘ share . . . the veneration of devoted builders ”’ of this first international 
organization of professional women. 


At this point I have a special regard for the significant pioneering of this and other 
early professional organizations and agencies because we ourselves are celebrating 
the fiftieth anniversary of the University of Minnesota School of Nursing, the first 
bona fide university school of nursing in the world. 


Of the crowding flock of impressions of the ICN I will choose a few to comment 
upon. These relate to our leaders, the rank and file of us, planning for meetings, 
social activities, friendships, and service. 


STRONG LEADERS 


The ICN has ever had strong and great leaders throughout the years. They 
have varied in personal traits, being dynamic, gracious, forthright, democratic. But 
all of them have been devoted and dedicated to the ongoing work of the ICN. I 
should like to refer to four of these, omitting North Americans since in their case I 
might be prejudiced. How well I remember the founder, Mrs. Bedford Fenwick, 
challenging a Congress of thousands of us to action and referring back to the handful 
of nurses (twenty some) who had participated in founding the ICN. Contrasting 
our thousands with those first twenty nurses she shouted of those first twenty, “* But 
what nurses! ’’. No one of us but will cherish the grace of Mlle. Chaptal, who, for 
example, when a young nurse inquired somewhat belligerently if speakers would use 
language that could be understood, i.e., by her, responded graciously and quite 
disarmingly, “‘ You may discuss the question in any language you wish. Please do 
add your suggestions in your own language’. Nor could anyone of us ever forget 
the forthright effectiveness of our able Gerda Hdjer, whose gavel, “Is it agreed? ” 
“* Agreed,” waited often neither on discussion nor on vote. So much to be done. 
Time must be conserved and action accomplished. And then a different type of 
leadership in Mlle. Bihet, who seemed to me to reflect something of the philosophy 
expressed in the statement, “‘ These are my people (the nurses of the world). I must 
follow them for I am their leader ”’. 


* EACH IN His OWN TONGUE’’ 


Closely related to our Presidents in their leadership roles have been in later years, 
the Executive Secretaries. When I think of them I tend to recall the well-known 
poem, “ Each In His Own Tongue ” for it seems to me that each has served, in her 
own particular way, her particular time well. The period itself with its climate of 
opinion, interests, developments, tended to determine in some measure the character 
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of service rendered. The dynamic complexity of our modern atomic-space age 
requires services unknown or little thought of a generation ago. As one illustration 
let us visualize, if we can, the expanded opportunities and obligations inherent in 
the WHO—ICN relationships. It was our gifted Executive Secretary, Daisy C. 
Bridges, who made sure that the ICN was one of the first of the health professions to 
be in official relationship with WHO. It was an Irish physician I heard some years 
later at a World Medical Association meeting commending the ICN for its effective 
work and urging vigorously his medical confréres to establish a similar WHO relation- 
ship. 
Then, the rank and file of us. 


The ICN is made up of nurses from all over the world, nurses such as you 
and I, concerned with our particular responsibilities and service. I think often of the 
situation reported of a London block burned during a bombing raid in World War II. 
When patients were asked later if they had not been frightened their reply was, 
“* No, the young nurses marched in with their heads high, cool, composed and all 
was moved in order.” Or, we might cite the nurse who was killed in a plane crash 
while on a mission to evacuate patients. 


Also, I recall a young nurse attending her first International Council of Nurses 
Congress (this in 1929) and exclaiming “‘ If only we had had such an organization 
(of all groups) before World War I, there never could have been a war, could there? ” 
One other instance revealing the rank and file of us—a nurse noting that a critically 
ill patient had had no visitors inquired if he would like to see a clergyman. He would. 
When asked of what faith, his scarcely audible reply, ‘‘ What is your religion nurse? 
That’s good enough for me.” 


Also, the planning by nurses for Congresses and interim meetings. 


WARM FELLOWSHIPS 


All of us are cognizant of the responsibility a national organization assumes in 
organizing and planning for international meetings. Who will forget the Congress 
in little Finland, where nurses from most countries found they could converse in 
their own languages. The Finnish nurses had planned it that way. They had divided 
themselves into groups, each one of which was responsible for learning a particular 
language. Remember also Sweden—scarcely a hamlet, nook, or cranny of the entire 
country but had participated in raising funds by baking and selling cookies, for 
instance, for the meetings. I think gratefully also of individuals and groups in my 
own country who made it possible for us to hold successfully a first professional 
international meeting after World War II, at a time (1947) when we were advised 
that postwar tensions were still too strong to venture international gatherings. The 
meeting, bringing together again in warm fellowship the colourful delegations from 
many nations, was a rewarding one. 


Then too, the social activities. 


Always there has been opportunity to meet, not only with each other, but also 
with the leaders of the hostess nation. How pleasant to contemplate the graciousness 
of Queen Elizabeth and Princess Astrid at the Palace in Brussels; the generosity of 
the many embassies around the world which have welcomed and entertained us, 
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the while they were interpreting in some measure our hostess country; the warmth 
of the Royal Family at Buckingham Palace and of the Duchess of Marlborough at 
Blenheim Castle where Winston Churchill grew up. 


In addition, the personal friendship. 
In my country, the USA, there is a colloquial jingle— 


** Ain’t it funny, some folks you can’t miss, 
And some folks you just miss a pile; 
And the folks that you can’t miss you see lots, 
And the other folks just once in a while.” 


All of us have, I am sure, developed close and lasting friendships, some of them 
during our frequent “ grounding” in airports, with nurses in almost every other 
country of ICN. How else, for example, could Miss Effie Taylor, President of the 
ICN at the time, have kept in touch, as she did, for almost a decade including World 
War II with most member countries of the ICN? There were no enemy nurses in 
the war. Nurses from almost every nation managed in some way to send a greeting 
through all barriers to Miss Taylor. These friendships through ICN have enriched 
all of our lives. How very poor we would be without them. 


Finally, the growth and service of ICN. 


DEVELOPMENT OVER THREE DECADES 


Although I esteem highly our leaders, our rank and file nurses, the planning 
for ICN activities, the social opportunities, and our friendships in ICN, my real 
regard is for the growth and service of ICN. It has been my privilege to witness the 
development of this growth and service over some three decades—to see our Inter- 
national Council grow in membership to 46 countries (an addional 8 now being 
considered) with an individual membership of some 450,000 nurses; to participate 
in its more effective organization with Divisions of Nursing Education and Nursing 
Service, with permanent Headquarters in London, with an unusually able “ inter- 
national ” staff of some 20 members (including a full-time Editor) representing five 
nationalities and having a working knowledge of 19 languages; and, of signal import- 
ance, to share in the creation over the years of well established relationships with the 
United Nations through the Economic and Social Council, UNICEF, WHO and ILO. 
Nor should one fail to mention the adoption of an International Code of Nursing 
Ethics. 


It seems to me that the ICN during this period has grown in stature till it can 
indeed represent and speak for the nurses of the world, embracing as it does all races, 
creeds, and colours. It has matured into a full-fledged international force, taking its 
rightful place in the health field. 


What of the future? 


The big issue, as I see it, is that we as individual members in the individual 
countries must vote support adequate for the ongoing high quality work of the ICN, 
one of the most effective agencies on the international scene. Given this support, 
the ICN, with its record of eminent achievement, gives earnest of its continuing to 
make manifold contribution to the improvement of the health and welfare of the 
nations of the world. 
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THE PAST 


is inspiring G. E. DAVIES 
Honorary Treasurer, 1947—57 


HE years 1947-1957 appear, in retrospect, to a Treasurer to have been a period 
of re-establishment and consolidation and at the same time a period of steady 
development and progress. 

On the outbreak of war in 1939, ICN Headquarters in London were closed down 
and from that time until November 1947 the affairs of the organization were carried 
on from a small office in USA—during the war years in New Haven where the 
President, Miss Effie Taylor, lived, and finally in New York. It was not possible to 
transfer funds from London during this period and the work was entirely supported 
by loans made by the American Nurses’ Association from their own funds. 

The Grand Council at its meeting in Washington in 1947 decided that the 
Headquarters should return to London as soon as facilities were available, and a 
small Committee was formed to search for suitable premises. This was no easy task 
as at that time, so soon after the cessation of hostilities, office accommodation in 
London was extremely scarce, the demands for it were very heavy and consequently 
rents were abnormally high. Eventually however we were fortunate in securing six 
rooms—two of which were very small—at 19 Queen’s Gate, London, which belonged 
to the British College of Nurses. It was realized from the outset that this accom- 
modation would not allow for expansion of work and staff. 

Miss Arnold, Acting Executive Secretary, and her Secretary, Mrs. Kingsbury, 
arrived from USA in November 1947 and were joined by Mrs. Bebis, a new member 
of the staff who had been working with UNRRA in Greece. 

The house in Queen’s Gate—in common with so many others—had suffered 
from war damage but at the time of negotiating for the premises, we had been given 
to understand that repairs would be completed by the end of September. This how- 
ever was not the case, and the staff when they arrived, found themselves in rooms 
with walls partially demolished and everywhere much discomfort and inconvenience. 
I still remember with admiration how well they put up with these conditions which 
were not finally remedied for about six months. 

The office in USA was finally closed in April 1948 and the ICN was again indebted 
to the ANA for advancing funds for its maintenance during the last few months. 

During the war years, it had of course not been possible for member countries 
to remit their annual dues but some had been able to put these aside in readiness to 
send as soon as circumstances permitted. At the time of re-opening the offices in 
London, there were bank balances in London amounting to approximately £6,000. 

The ICN was naturally anxious to put into action the programme of work agreed 
upon at the meetings of the Board of Directors and Grand Council in 1947. At the 
same time those in charge of finances had to urge caution and apply the old maxim 
“* the coat must be cut according to the cloth ”! The annual budgets for several years 
had, of necessity to be restricted particularly in the field of travel—the fact that the 
General Secretary and members of her Executive Staff were able to travel as extensively 
as they did in those years, was due to the generous reimbursement of expenses and 
the hospitality afforded by the countries visited. 

The finances of the ICN are derived from dues paid annually by member countries. 
These dues are on a per capita basis according to the membership of each National 
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Association. At the 1947 meeting of the Grand Council, it was suggested that the 
dues which were then at four pence per capita should be increased to eight pence. 
This suggestion was taken back by the delegates to the member countries—the 
proposal was agreed to and came into full force in 1950. At the meeting of the 
Grand Council in Brazil in 1953, it was decided to increase the dues to sixteen pence 
per capita—this increase came into force in 1954, provision being made for any 
case of special hardship arising out of this increase. The chief reason for the decision, 
taken in Brazil, to increase the dues was because the Florence Nightingale International 
Foundation had come into association with the ICN in 1949, and from that time the 
ICN had been financially responsible for the FNIF. The increased dues were there- 
fore to cover the administration costs of both organizations. Moneys belonging to 
the Foundation are vested in an Endowment Fund, and only the interest on this 
fund can be used towards the general administration of the Foundation. Require- 
ments over and above this were met from ICN funds. 

As previously stated it had been realized on taking over the premises at 19 
Queen’s Gate that the accommodation would be inadequate for the expansion of 
the work, although it was possible to obtain a little more space in the house when the 
FNIF joined the ICN, this was nothing like the amount needed. This in itself was 
most frustrating to the staff and caused difficulties—for instance there was no waiting 
room for visitors and no room for interviews. The Headquarters Committee and the 
Finance Committee were very much aware of the need for adequate accommodation 
and one of the main objectives of our careful budgeting was to build up sufficient 
capital to obtain premises where the work could be carried out without such restric- 
tions and where the staff could be housed in comfort. It was our aim to find premises 
suitable to the needs and status of the ICN. In our search the Headquarters Com- 
mittee visited many buildings and in 1956 the ICN secured a 57 years’ Lease of the 
premises No. 1 Dean Trench Street, Westminster. Here the staff are adequately 
housed and the rooms are furnished with many beautiful gifts and fine office equipment 
donated by many member countries. 

The purchase price of the lease was approximately £31,000, towards which there 
were some generous contributions by member countries. An insurance policy was 
taken out for the redemption of the purchase price of the lease, so that, on the termina- 
tion of the lease, the price paid for it will again be in hand towards renewal for another 
term of years, or for the purchase of other property as may then be decided. There 
was need, during the whole of my term of office, to use our resources very carefully. 
In this I had the most loyal support and co-operation of Miss Bridges and the 
Executive Staff. The careful administration made possible the expansion and progress 
which was evidenced each year in the work undertaken—in travel, in research, by 
membership of other organizations particularly the WHO and in the educational 
work of the FNIF. As Treasurer and as Chairman of the Finance Committee I was 
in a position to observe the ICN in its re-establishment and in its shaping of future 
policies. Also, through membership of the Headquarters Committee I was brought 
into touch with the staff of the ICN to an extent not usually afforded to one holding 
office as Treasurer. I have the happiest memories of that close association. 

As an Honorary Officer of the ICN, I had the great privilege of attending 
meetings of the Board of Directors and of the Grand Council held in London, Sweden, 
Belgium, Brazil, Turkey and Rome, with opportunities of meeting colleagues from 
all parts of the world and of taking part in discussions on matters of import to all 
nurses. The memories of those occasions will remain with me always. 
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THE PAST 
is inspiring 
LUCY G. DUFF GRANT 
3rd Vice-President, 1953—57 


S with pride we celebrate this, the 60th Anniversary of the founding of the 

International Council of Nurses, our minds inevitably turn to the past. We 
think with gratitude of those who, by their vision in founding such an international 
organization have given inspiration to the work of nurses throughout the world, 
both collectively and individually. 


My own recollections of the work of the International Council of Nurses, and 
all it stands for, go back to the very early days of my training as a nurse. The Matron 
of my Training School, the late Dame Alicia Lloyd Still, addressed us before we left 
the Preliminary Training School to enter the wards of the hospital. She told us 
something of the work of the International Council of Nurses and of the National 
Association of Great Britain, ending with these words, which have always remained 
in my memory: 

** Remember that your first loyalty must always be to your Training School, 
but that that is not enough. You must never become parochial in your outlook, 
but must rather learn to think nationally and internationally, for we can all learn 
from, and give to, others.” 


I think that it was then that the seed of the awareness of the value of internationa 
relations, and the inspiration to be derived from them, was first sown in my mind. 


At that time the International Council of Nurses was a bare sixteen years old 
and the first World War was raging. Inspiring as was the thought of an international 
nursing organization, I could not help but ask myself if this comparatively young 
association had already formed bonds of friendship which would be sufficiently 
strong to withstand the holocaust of war? 


That they were strong enough the history of the past sixty years has amply 
proved. 


The years went by and although I read avidly, and with ever increasing interest, 
all that was published in the nursing press on the work of the International Council 
of Nurses, I had no direct contact with it until 1933. In that year I was privileged 
to attend the second Quadrennial Congress in Paris and Brussels and to experience 
for the first time the inspiration to be derived from membership of such an interna- 
tional organization. 


It was not, however, until I was elected President of the National Council of 
Nurses of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and, shortly afterwards, an Honorary 
Officer of the International Council of Nurses, that I came to appreciate it thoroughly. 
At that time I was also privileged to attend the meetings of the Board of Directors 
and of the Grand Council, to realize to the full what it meant to be an active participant 
in the work of a confederation of women banded together ‘‘ to further the efficient 
care of the sick and to serve the honour and interests of the nursing profession ”’. 


What are the outstanding characteristics and ideals, as portrayed in the history 
of the International Council of Nurses, which have so inspired and influenced the 
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work and thinking of the nursing profession throughout the world and which have 
been such a potent influence for good? 


Perhaps first and foremost the knowledge that, as a result of what it stands 
for—the self-government of the nursing profession, higher standards of nursing educa- 
tion, professional ethics, public usefulness and a civic spirit—nurses throughout the 
world have made marked and rapid progress in organization and co-operation. 


That through the contacts which it has made (and maintained) and the recognition 
of its work by other international organizations in the fields of health and social 
service—such as the World Health Organization and the World Federation for 
Mental Health, to mention but two, the ICN has helped to promote a spirit of mutual 
help, sympathy and understanding throughout the nursing world. It has enabled 
the nurse to realize her responsibilities as a citizen and, through an exchange of 
ideas with nurses of other countries, to utilize her professional knowledge and skill 
for the benefit of mankind. 


Next perhaps the breadth of vision, the flexibility, the legal and financial acumen, 
the courage and the wisdom of those leaders of the nursing profession from all over 
the world who have been called upon to serve the ICN; the nurses who have served 
as Honorary Officers and members of the Board of Directors and of the Grand Council 
of the International Council of Nurses, and its various committees. These women 
have taken back, and interpreted to the members of the National. Associations in 
their own countries, the decisions taken. 


I think it may be said that the nursing profession has been peculiarly rich in 
women of distinction, leaders of outstanding character and personality. In this 
connection many famous names spring immediately to mind and we remember 
them with gratitude for the inspiration which they gave, and the contribution they 
made, to the work of the nurse throughout the world, whilst they guided the future 
of the International Council of Nurses. 


Looking back over the years I ask myself, what are the events in the history 
of the International Council of Nurses of which I have personal experience and 
which have most inspired and helped me in my own work. 


Memories come crowding back as I think of the thrills which I experienced in 
Paris—Brussels, London, the United States of America, Brazil and Rome. Of the 
joy of new friendships formed with nurses from other lands; of the privilege of meeting 
and getting to know the leaders of the profession and of the challenge thrown down 
to each one of us as we listened to the “‘ Watchword ” for the forthcoming quadren- 
nial period, delivered at each Congress by the retiring President. 


What a privilege it was, after the 1937 Congress, to be invited to serve on the 
Committee of the Florence Nightingale International Foundation; to see it grow and 
develop into a worthy memorial to a great woman and after years of fruitful work 
to see it become associated with the International Council of Nurses, and thus closely 
linked with its work. 


What an even greater privilege it was at a later date, as an Honorary Officer 
of the International Council of Nurses, to be enabled to play some small part in the 
discussions which resulted in the creation of the Florence Nightingale Education 
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Division of the International Council of Nurses, with the concomitant setting up 
of a Division of Nursing Service within the ICN. 


What an inspiration it was to serve from 1937—1947, under the chairmanship 
of Miss Isabel Stewart, on the Education Committee of the International Council of 
Nurses, and to prepare the initial draft of A Guide for Educational Planners. 


All those of us who were privileged to serve on this Committee will remember 
how, even in spite of war-time difficulties of communication, Miss Stewart kept us 
all closely linked, so that through correspondence and her careful editing of the 
material received, it was possible after prolonged and intensive meetings in New York 
in April 1947 for a completed draft to be presented to the Board of Directors and the 
Grand Council in Washington. 


There was the inspiration derived from the picturesque ceremony of the reception 
of new countries into membership, making us realize as never before our world-wide 
responsibilities. 


What, too, of the many fine papers which have been presented at the various 
Quadrennial Congresses by nurses from all over the world. One in particular will 
always stand out in my memory, namely the paper entitled “* Principles and Ideals 
in Nurse Education” given by Soeur Pierre, Director of the Louvain School of 
Nursing at the Paris—Brussels Congress in 1933. 


So inspiring was it that after its delivery the whole audience rose to acclaim it 
and unanimously passed a resolution, to be forwarded to the Grand Council for 
confirmation, that it should be circulated to delegates throughout the world. 


In this paper the highest motives and ideals were embodied and through the 
International Council of Nurses became a world-wide possession. 


Many and varied are the ways in which the International Council of Nurses 
has given inspiration to the nurses of the world. By binding them together in one 
great organization with a common aim it has helped them to a greater breadth 
of vision and a better understanding of their fellow-men. 


Yes, an international organization which, during its sixty years of existence, 
has survived the ravages of two World Wars, is indeed built on firm foundations. 
It is guided by loyalty and wisdom and the inspiration afforded by the past can go 
forward with faith and courage to face the responsibilities of the present and to meet 
the challenge of the future. 


Yrewerrsewnesew FABER BOOKS PHEW OEVETION 


PRINCIPLES OF MEDICINE FOR NURSES 
DAVID WEITZMAN, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
Formerly Medical Tutor at St Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical College 
With a Foreword by M. J. Smyth, O.B.E., Chairman of the General Nursing Council for 
England and Wales. A textbook written "expressly for nurses, with the main emphasis 
placed on the causation of diseases and their treatment. With 34 plates and 3 drawings. 
lst edition 1959. 25/- 


THE NURSING AND AACE OF SKIN DISEASES 
S. WILKINSON, M.D., M.R.C.P. 


“This is a fine book. Dr D. S. Wilkinson oe offers knowledge jin ” abundance. 
His book will be of special Value to industrial, school, and district nurses.” —The Lancet. 
With 34 plates and 13 drawings. 1st edition 1958. 32/6 


PATIENTS AS PEOPLE 
or More Clinical Stories for Students, Nurses and Practitioners 
A. E. CLARK-KENNEDY, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
This book is a sequel to Medicine in its Human Setting. In a further twenty-two ‘chapters, 
Dr Clark-Kennedy describes some more of Dr Fetchquick’s patients. Jllustrated. 
1st edition 1957. 15/- 
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LE PASSE 


est inspirant 
MARIE M. BIHET 


Présidente, 1953—57 
lere Vice Présidente, 1957— 


“* Il est bon de s’arréter pour contempler le chemin que nous avons traversé, pour nous 
rendre compte de nos erreurs et de notre progrés.”—EpitH CAVELL, Octobre 1915. 


ES paroles de celle qui, il y a plus d’un demi-siécle, fonda l’Ecole d’Infirmiéres 

a laquelle j’appartiens, m’ont invitée 4 répondre au voeu de retracer les événe- 
ments mémorables qui advinrent au cours de mon mandat de Présidente du Conseil 
International des Infirmiéres, et que je formule quelques suggestions pour l’avenir. 


Mon plus lointain souvenir, depuis qu’en 1953 j’eus ’honneur de présider aux 
destinées du Conseil International des Infirmiéres, est le plaisir que je ressentis en 
assumant ma premiére fonction officielle qui fut d’accuser réception d’un don généreux 
de Mille Livres Sterling, offert par l’Association des Infirmiéres Finlandaises, premiére 
contribution a l’achat de “ la Maison des Infirmiéres du Monde ”’. 


Le développement d’une institution dépend des bases sur lesquelles elle est 
fondée. La constitution, c’est-a-dire le statut du Conseil International des Infirmiéres 
si génialement structuré par sa fondatrice, s’est consolidée heureusement par l’achat 
d’un immeuble imposant, sis au n° 1, Dean Trench Street 4 Westminster. 


Chacun sait que la localisation et la centralisation de toute activité internationale 
lui conférent un élément de stabilité favorable 4 son évolution et 4 son rayonnement. 


L’équipement de cet immeuble et l’installation confortable du quartier général 
du CII fut certes réalisé grace a l’aide généreuse des Associations Nationales Membres 
du Conseil International des Infirmiéres; mais cette réalisation n’eut guére été possible 
sans la gestion sage et prudente de la Trésoriére et sans l’efficience du personnel 
exécutif du quartier général au dévouement duquel je tiens 4 rendre hommage. 


Pendant quatre années d’étroite collaboration, je fus témoin de ses activités et 
ce fut 4 la fois un plaisir et un enseignement de pouvoir y participer. Les travaux 
les plus spectaculaires ont été naturellement ceux des réunions du “ Board of 
Directors ”, du “‘ Grand Council ” et ceux du Congrés de Rome en 1957. 


Bien que ce fut une épreuve, devant la tache toujours inachevée, de présider 
des assemblées aussi importantes, l’exemple et la legon que j’ai regus de tant de 
collégues éminentes, loyales et dévouées, ont été pour moi un enrichissement moral 
et intellectuel dont je leur suis 4 jamais reconnaissante. 


Il y a des souvenirs qui marquent une vie! Est de ceux-la, celui de la visite que 
le “* Board of Directors ”’, lors de sa réunion en 1955, eut le bonheur de faire 4 Scutari 
(Uskudar comme I’on dit 4 Istamboul). 


De la fenétre de ma chambre, au splendide Hétel Hilton ot le Croissant Rouge 
Ture nous accordait une généreuse hospitalité, j’apergevais sur la rive opposée du 
Bosphore, le vaste quadrilatére de la caserne Turque qui, sous le soleil d’Orient, 
miroitait d’un éclat féerique. La nuit, cet aspect était encore plus fascinant. Dans 
le ciel d’un bleu sombre, indescriptible, les étoiles contemplaient ce monument 
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tragique et faisait songer 4 ces mots du poéte: “‘ On eut dit qu’elles en avaient pitié, 
elles qui ne passent ni ne meurent! ” 


Nous, les Membres du “ Board of Directors”, étions impatientes de pouvoir 
nous rendre sur les lieux, témoins de l’oeuvre accomplie par la fondatrice de notre 
profession. Comment décrire l’émotion qui nous étreignit lors de notre marche a 
travers les longs couloirs, escortées par les Autorités Militaires et Civiles d’Uskudar, 
passant en revue les militaires nous rendant les honneurs, tandis que l’hymne national 
turc retentissait dans les larges couloirs menant a la tour quadrangulaire ot vécut 
Florence Nightingale. Nous revivions en pensée son arrivée, il y a un siécle, parcourant 
ces mémes larges couloirs aux dalles brisées, aux murs ruisselant d’humidité, abritant 
les malheureux malades et blessés de la guerre de Crimée. Depuis, que de chemin 
parcouru! Quel privilége est le nétre d’exercer notre profession honorablement et 
avec efficience, grace au sacrifice, 4 la prescience et la ténacité de cette pioniére. 
C’est avec une émotion profondément ressentie par tous les assistants que je remis 
a Mile. E. Diniz, la Présidente de I’Association des Infirmiéres Turques, la “‘ citation ” 
gravée sur le parchemin revétu du sceau de ’'ICN. 


Celles d’entre nous que passionne histoire du nursing et, particuli¢rement, 
celle de Florence Nightingale, apprécieront le recueil bibliographique de ses écrits 
et de sa correspondance dont la Fondation Internationale Florence Nightingale a 
confié les recherches 4 Monsieur W. J. Bishop, ancien bibliothécaire du Musée 
Wellcome d’Histoire de la Médecine 4 Londres. 


Parmi mes souvenirs les plus précieux, je garde celui des réunions annuelles 
de toutes les Directrices d’Ecoles frangaises d’Infirmiéres, au Centre International 
d’Etudes Pédagogiques de Sévres, ot les éducateurs du monde entier viennent puiser 
a la source l’inspiration et l’enthousiasme pour leur mission éducative. C’est a 
Sévres que la fameuse conférence sur le “ planning des études de soins” connut 
le succés que l’on sait; conférence qui devait ouvrir les esprits 4 la nécessité de la 
“recherche”, c’est 4 dire 4 l’analyse objective et l’evaluation précise des soins 
infirmiers. 


Mes activités m’ont amenée, a l’occasion, a représenter le Conseil International 
des Infirmiéres, soit lors de l’organisation des Congrés de la Fédération Internationale 
des Hépitaux; celui de Lucerne par exemple marque une étape dans |’évolution des 
sciences hospitaliéres qui s’orientent progressivement vers une conception plus 
réaliste des véritables besoins physiques, moraux et spirituels du malade, et de 
l’administration des soins de santé. 


Les Assemblées générales de l’Organisation Mondiale de la Santé 4 Genéve 
auxquelles, 4 deux reprises, j’eus ’honneur de représenter le CII, m’ont chaque 
fois impressionnée par leur haute tenue et l’expérience humaine qu’elles procurent. 
Les discussions techniques qui eurent lieu lors de la 9e assemblée générale sur “ Les 
infirmiéres, leur éducation et leur réle dans les programmes de santé ”’ ont contribué 
largement a répandre les principes d’éducation du personnel infirmier. 


Je ne puis oublier l’accueil charmant de mes Collégues de France. Lorsque 
en 1954, a la Sorbonne, Madame Hatinguais dont le talent et l’éloquence servent la 
cause des Infirmiéres prononga le panégyrique de Florence Nightingale, a l’occasion 
de la célébration de son centenaire, j’eus la joie de transmettre 4 mes collégues le 
message du Conseil International des Infirmiéres. 
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En 1956, 4 l’Elysée a Paris, lors du Congrés de déontologie médicale, j’eus 
Phonneur d’étre parmi la délégation regue par Monsieur le Président de la République 
Francaise et Madame Coty, personnalité féminine dont la France s’honore. 


En maintes circonstances, nos collégues de Grande-Bretagne me firent l’amitié 
de m’associer aux manifestations officielles de leur groupement: par exemple, lorsque 
Sa Majesté la Reine-Mére Elisabeth eut accepté d’assister a la réception des délégués 
au Congrés de Rome. Certes, ce fut aussi un grand privilége de recevoir dans une 
grande chambre de Palais de Westminster, des mains de Miss L. Duff Grant, Présidente 
du Conseil National des Infirmiéres de Grande-Bretagne et de I’Irlande du Nord, 
la statuette de Florence Nightingale qui orne aujourd’hui la maison du CII. 


Mes fonctions m’ont amenée, au cours de mon mandat, a me rendre au Canada 
ou je représentais le Conseil International des Infirmiéres au Congrés du Comité 
International Catholique des Infirmiéres et Assistantes Médico-Sociales; a cette 
occasion, je visitai New York et Washington et, 4 l’intervention de Miss K. J. 
Densford, notre Vice-Présidente depuis 1947, je fus invitée 4 prononcer le discours 
de la proclamation des résultats des Eléves de l’Ecole Modéle d’Infirmiéres du 
Western Hospital 4 Minnéapolis. J’eus ainsi l’occasion de créer de nouveaux liens 
et d’apprécier le cérémonial dont est entourée la remise des diplémes dans les Ecoles 
d’Infirmiéres aux Etats-Unis d’Amérique. Cette cérémonie eut lieu dans la Cathédrale 
de la ville; les autorités religieuses et civiles y assistaient et le groupe imposant de 
80 jeunes filles, portant chacune une gerbe de roses écarlates, formait un spectacle 
grandiose, propre certainement 4 éveiller dans l’esprit d’un public nombreux, le 
respect, la sympathie et la considération pour la profession d’infirmiére. J’essayais, 
a cette occasion, d’intéresser ces jeunes dipl6mées au Conseil International, en leur 
parlant des activités de ses divers Comités. Les Comités sont composés d’experts 
désignés par leur Association respective. Ces experts sont les porte-paroles chargés 
de transmettre les courants d’opinion régnants en matiére professionnelle, exprimés 
dans les divers milieux composant les Associations. 


Le travail de ces Comités a donné des résultats concrets que nous connaissons. 
Pour n’en citer que quelques-uns: 


— L’adoption unanime d’un Code d’Ethique et de Morale Professionnelle. 

— La fixation de normes acceptables pour les soins infirmiers dans les diverses 
disciplines médico-sociales. 

— La définition du nursing de base. 

— L’étude comparative des conditions de travail et d’emploi pour les Infirmiéres. 

— Les conditions d’échanges de priviléges. 

— Les principes d’administration des soins infirmiers. 


Ce que les membres individuels du Conseil International des Infirmiéres semblent 
parfois ignorer, c’est la contribution que chacun d’entr’eux peut apporter en parti- 
cipant plus activement aux activités de leur Association et en partageant les travaux 
des experts avec lesquels il leur est loisible de communiquer. 


A Copenhague en 1957, a la réunion du Comité d’admission a laquelle participaient 
également la Présidente du Comité des réglements et statuts, la Présidente du Comité 
d’Education ainsi que notre Secrétaire Générale, cheville ouvriére de tous les travaux, 
les résultats de ce travail d’équipe furent l’adoption de critéres permettant l’évaluation 
du standing professionnel des Associations sollicitant leur admission et, lors d’une 
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séance impressionnante du Congrés de Rome, devant trois mille Infirmiéres qui 
partageaient leur fierté et leur émotion, j’eus l’honneur et la joie d’accueillir, au 
nom du Conseil International des Infirmiéres, les déléguées de 9 Associations 
d’Infirmiéres: des Barbades, de Colombie, d’Ethiopie, d’Iran, du Libéria, de Malaisie, 
de Panama, de l’Uruguay et de Yougoslavie. 


Bientét, d’autres Associations de pays oti se développe le nursing viendront 
encore renforcer notre organisation qui se glorifie de contribuer a l’action des 
Institutions généreuses, humaines, grandioses par leurs réalisations et par l’espoir 
qu’elles font germer au coeur des étres humains, cependant anxieux devant tant de 
menaces dévastatrices. 


Une tache immense nous incombe; pour la mener 4a bien, la bonne volonté 
seule demeurerait impuissante. Dans l’avenir, les principes de la science moderne 
de l’organisation des institutions doivent inspirer notre action. 


La répartition des taches doit faire l'objet de recherches objectives, et l’édification 
d’une hiérarchie du personnel soignant s’impose. 


Ces principes devront s’étendre non seulement aux institutions médico-sociales, 
mais surtout a l’enseignement. Le temps est dépassé ot la formation des infirmiéres 
consistait en un long apprentissage empirique et ardu. Comme n’importe quelle 
autre profession, celles du nursing doivent étre préparées selon les principes de 
l’éducation moderne et exigent une culture générale en rapport avec le degré de 
responsabilités que confére l’exercice de la profession. Ces études exigent également 
une préparation autant philosophique, pédagogique et psychologique que scientifique 
et technique pour les éducatrices. 

Il arrive que, dans la vie, on doive changer radicalement les méthodes et procédés 
lorsque ceux-ci n’aboutissent pas au but recherché. 


Lorsque les faits contrdlés, c’est a dire les besoins certains en soins infirmiers et, 
d’autre part, la pénurie de personnel pour les combler, sont opposés aux théories 
anciennes avérées impuissantes dans la vie moderne, il est sage d’y renoncer et 
d’entreprendre les recherches de meilleures méthodes pour parvenir au but que nous 
recherchons: celui de grouper et d’éduquer les innombrables personnes requises 
pour la santé du monde et faire que notre profession demeure cependant une activité 
au service de la souffrance humaine. 





| arent if a ae pe . e cay . - 
| Une Nouvelle Edition Francaise Du C.LI. 
L’ENSEIGNEMENT SUPERIEUR DES SOINS INFIRMIERS 


| 
| 
Princ'pes d’Administration dans leur Application aux Programmes d’Etudes Supéricures | 
des Soins Infirmiers | 

| 


Préparé par: 
LA FONDATION INTERNATIONALE FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
(1954-1957) 


Publié par: 
LE CONSEIL INTERNATIONAL DES INFIRMIERS 
(1957) 


L’edition—Volume I et Volume II—peut étre obtenu aupres du Conseil International 
des Infirmieres, 1 Dean Trench Street, Londres, S.W.1, Angleterre, au prix de 25 
shillings sterling pour le Volume I, et de 10 shillings sterling pour le Volume IT. 
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THE PAST 
is inspiring 
MARIE M. BIHET 


President, 1953—57 
Ist Vice-President, 1957— 


“* It is good sometimes to stop for a moment and look back on the road we have traversed 
and to take stock of our mistakes and of our progress.”—EpITH CAVELL, October 1915. 


HESE words by someone who, half a century ago, founded the School of Nursing 

to which I belong, have inspired me to respond to the request to recall the 
memorable events which took place during the period when I served as President 
of the international Council of Nurses, and to present some suggestions for the 
future. 


The earliest memory in 1953, when I first had the honour to preside over the 
destinies of the International Council of Nurses, is of the pleasure I felt as I undertook 
my first official function: the acceptance of a generous gift of £1,000 sterling, offered 
by the Finnish Nurses’ Association as the first contribution towards the purchase 
of the “ house and home ” for the nurses of the world. 


The development of an institution depends upon the basis on which it is founded. 
The Constitution and By-Laws of the International Council of Nurses, so brilliantly 
drafted by its foundress, have been most happily consolidated by the purchase of the 
imposing building at 1 Dean Trench Street in Westminster. 


Everyone knows that the localization and the centralization of all international 
activity confers an element of stability that favours development and expansion. 


The furnishing of the building and the comfortable installation of ICN head- 
quarters was certainly achieved through the generous aid of the national nurses’ 
associations in membership with the International Council of Nurses; yet this 
achievement would hardly have been possible without the wise and prudent direction 
of the Treasurer, nor the efficiency of the executive staff at Headquarters, to whose 
devotion I would like to pay homage. 


ICN MEETINGS 


During four years of close co-operation with ICN Headquarters I was witness 
to their activities which it was at once a pleasure and an education to be able to take 
part in. The most spectacular work was naturally that of the meetings of the Board 
of Directors, of the Grand Council, and the Congress in Rome in 1957. 


Although challenging, and a task never completely achieved, to preside at such 
important gatherings was a moral and intellectual enrichment. I can never fully 
express my appreciation for the example and the lesson that I thus received from so 
many eminent, loyal and devoted colleagues. 


There are memories which mark a life! The visit of the Board of Directors 
to Scutari (Uskudar as they say in Istanbul) for its meeting in 1955 is such a memory. 
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From the window of my room in the splendid Hotel Hilton, where the Turkish 
Red Crescent offered us generous hospitality, I could see on the opposite shore of the 
Bosphorus, the vast square Turkish barracks which shone with a metallic clarity 
under the Eastern sun. At night this view was even more fascinating. In the indescrib- 
ably deep blue sky the stars contemplated this tragic monument and reminded one 


of the words of the poet: “‘ One would have said that they were full of pity, they who 
neither disappear nor die ”’. 


We, the members of the Board of Directors, were impatient to be able to go over 
to visit the place which stands as a monument to the work accomplished by the 
founder of our profession. How can one describe the emotion that gripped us during 
our walk along the long corridors, escorted by the Military and Civil Authorities 
of Scutari, passing the military reviews, who rendered homage to us, while the 
Turkish national anthem echoed in the wide corridors leading to the square tower 
where Florence Nightingale had lived. We relived, in imagination, her arrival just 
a century ago as we moved up the same wide corridors with their broken flagstones 
and with walls running with water—and which sheltered the wretched patients and 
the injured of the Crimean War. Since then, how far we have travelled! What a 
privilege we have to be able to exercise our honourable profession and to do so with 
efficiency, because of the sacrifice, the foresight and the tenacity of this pioneer. 
It was with a profound emotion, felt by all those who were present, that I gave to 
Miss E. Diniz, the President of the Turkish Nurses’ Association, a Citation inscribed 
on parchment with the seal of the ICN. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Those amongst us who are fascinated by the history of nursing, and particularly 
that of Florence Nightingale, will appreciate the bibliography of her writings and of 
her correspondence which the Florence Nightingale International Foundation has 
undertaken as a research project, with the assistance of Mr. W. J. Bishop, consulting 
Librarian and medical bibliographer and formerly librarian to the Wellcome 
Historical Medical Library in London. 


I hold among my most precious memories those of the annual meetings of all 
the Directors of the French Schools of Nursing at the International Centre for 
Pedagogical Study at Sévres, where the educators of the entire world come to draw 
from this spring of inspiration and enthusiasm for their educational mission. It 
was at Sévres that the famous conference on the Planning of Nursing Studies achieved 
the success of which we all know. This conference was planned to open nurses’ 


minds to the necessity for research, that is to say to the objective analysis and precise 
evaluation of nursing care. 


My duties have led me, from time to time, to represent the International Council 
of Nurses. The Congress of the International Hospital Federation which was held 
in Lucerne, for example, marked a stage in the development of hospital sciences. 
These are tending progressively towards a more realistic conception of the real physical, 


moral and spiritual needs of the patient, and the requirements for the administration 
of health care. 


The General Assemblies of the World Health Organization held in Geneva, 
at which on two occasions I had the honour to represent the ICN, have each time 
impressed me by their high standard and by the human experience that they provide. 
The Technical Discussions (which took place during the Ninth General Assembly), on 
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the Nurses’ Education and their Role in the Health Programmes, contributed in large 
measure to the spreading of the principles of education of nursing personnel. 


I cannot forget the charming welcome my colleagues in France gave me in 1954 
when at the Sorbonne, Madame Hatinguais, whose talent and eloquence serves the 
cause of nurses, pronounced the Florence Nightingale Oration on the occasion of the 
celebration of her centenary, and I had the joy to transmit to my colleagues a message 
from the International Council of Nurses. 

In 1956 at the Elysée in Paris, during the Congress on Medical Ethics, I had the 
honour to be among the delegation to be received by the President of the French 
Republic and Madame Coty—a feminine personality honoured in her own right 
throughout France. 

In similar circumstances our colleagues in Great Britain showed their friendship 
by welcoming me at official gatherings of their organization—for example, when 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, the Queen Mother graciously agreed to be present 
at the reception for the British delegates attending the ICN Congress in Rome. It 
was also a great privilege in an imposing hall in the Palace of Westminster, to receive 
from the hands of Miss Lucy Duff Grant, President of the National Council of 
Nurses of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the statuette of Florence Nightingale 
which today graces ICN House. 


My duties have led me, during my period of office, to Canada, where I represented 
the International Council of Nurses at the Congress of the International Committee 
of Catholic Nurses and Social Workers. On that occasion I visited New York and 
Washington, and as a result of the initiative of Miss Katharine J. Densford, our Vice- 
President from 1947, I was invited to give an address and to award the diplomas to 
the students of the School of Nursing of the Western Hospital in Minneapolis. I 
also had the opportunity to create new links and to appreciate the ceremony which 
surrounds the presentation of diplomas in the schools of nursing in the United 
States of America. This ceremony, which took place in the Cathedral of the city, 
with the religious and civil authorities present and an imposing group of eighty 
young girls, each carrying a bouquet of brilliant roses, provided a grand spectacle, 
which would certainly awaken in the minds of the public, respect, sympathy and 
consideration for the nursing profession. I attempted on that occasion to interest 
the young graduates in the International Council, speaking to them of the activities 
of the various Committees. These Committees are composed of experts uominated 
by their respective associations. These experts are spokeswomen charged to transmit 
the current opinion on professional matters, as expressed in the various groups 
which compose the associations. 


ICN COMMITTEES 


The work of these Committees has led to some concrete results which we should 
know about. To recall a few of these: 


The unanimous adoption of the International Code of Nursing Ethics. 

The preparation of acceptable standards of nursing care in various medico- 
social disciplines. 

The definition of basic nursing care. 

The comparative study of conditions of work and employment of nurses. 

The arrangement of exchange of privileges conditions. 

The principles of administration in nursing care. 
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Individual members of the International Council of Nurscs seem sometimes to 
ignore the contribution that each of them can bring by a more active participation 
in the activities of their association and in a division of the work of experts with 
whom they have the opportunity to communicate. 


A meeting of the Membership Committee was held in Copenhagen in 1957. The 
participants included the Chairman of the Constitution and By-Laws Committee, the 
Chairman of the Education Committee, as well as our General Secretary, who is the 
king-pin of all work. As a result of this teamwork, criteria were adopted which 
enabled the professional standing of associations requesting admission to membership 
of the ICN to be evaluated. During an impressive ceremony at the Congress in Rome, 
which took place in front of three thousand nurses who expressed their devotion 
and their emotion, I had the honour and the joy to welcome, in the name of the 
International Council of Nurses, the delegates of nine nurses’ associations: those of 
Barbados, Colombia, Ethiopia, Iran, Liberia, Malaya, Panama, Uruguay, and 
Yugoslavia. 


Soon the associations of other countries which are developing their nursing will 
again reinforce our organization, which glories in contributing to generous humane 
institutions—which by their greatness and in conception may germinate hope in 
human hearts, despite the anxieties engendered by the devastating menaces which 
face us. 


THE FUTURE 


An immense task faces us: for to lead well, good intentions alone are powerless. 
In the future principles of modern science in the organization of institutions must 
inspire our action. The division of these tasks must be the aim of objective research 
and a hierarchy of nursing personnel must be created. These principles must extend 
to medico-social institutions, but above all to education. The time is past when the 
preparation of nurses consisted of a long and hard empirical apprenticeship. Like 
members of any other profession, nurses must be prepared according to the principles 
of modern education, which demands a general culture in harmony with the degree 
of responsibility which the exercise of the profession demands. These studies equally 
demand a preparation which is at once philosophical, pedagogic and psychological, 
and yet scientific and technical for the teachers. 


In life one has radically to change methods and procedures when these do not 
lead to the intended object. When the known facts—that there are certain needs in 
nursing care and a lack of nursing personnel to fulfil them—are placed opposite to 
the old theories, it can be seen how useless modern life has made these. Therefore 
it is wise to put such theories aside and to undertake research on the best methods 
to achieve the objective that we are seeking: that of obtaining and educating the 
innumerable personnel required for the health of the world—and yet ensure that our 
profession remains an activity dedicated to the service of human suffering. 





ERRATUM 


The photographs which appeared facing pages 80 and 81 in the April 1959 issue of the Inter- 
national Nursing Review are reproduced by kind courtesy of Foto-Eiersebner, Linz, Austria. We 
very much regret that this acknowledgement was not included in the April issue, 
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THE FUTURE 


is challenging 





AGNES OHLSON 
President, 1957— 


NNIVERSARIES are festive events. At such times we pause to acknowledge 

the problems we have met, to savour the accomplishments of the past, and to 
thrust our thinking into the intrigue of the future—to dream, to ponder, to discuss, 
and to plan. In other words, we review the past, we evaluate the present, but we must 
also have the courage to express our high hopes and aspirations for only then can the 
best of these hopes be translated into plans and implemented into reality for the days 
immediately before us. 


Our heritage is a rich one! We have but to read of the events of the past to be 
impressed again and again with the courage and the foresight of our earlier colleagues. 
It was July 1, 1899 when an International Council of Nurses was proposed by Mrs. 
Bedford Fenwick. Since that time 13 Congresses and three interval conferences 
have been held. 


The history of the earlier decades includes priceless commentary on organization 
activities—particularly so on the linked interest of women’s suffrage as well as on the 
very controversial issue of nurse registration. These stalwart women most certainly 
stated their beliefs with clarity and with force. 


It is very evident that at the various Congresses and conferences there has been 
review, evaluation and future planning, for the association has grown in size and 
programme. The provisional committee in 1899 had representatives from nine 
countries. Today we have 46 full member associations and 17 associate member 
associations. We are really international in our membership and our influence is of 
global significance. 


The history of the ICN 1899 to 1925 has been admirably summarized by Margaret 
Breay in collaboration with Ethel Gordon Fenwick. Read it again! 


The activities of the organization 1925 to 1953 can best be summarized by other 
members who attended these conferences and had the direct responsibility to guide 
the organization through the after-effects of the First World War and through the 
chaos of the Second World War. 


My mind goes back instinctively to the Grand Council Meeting in 1953—the 
first occasion on which I attended as an official delegate of the American Nurses’ 
Association. Gerda Héjer presided most ably, and in her Opening Address stressed 
the importance of the decisions which had been taken at the time of the first post-war 
meetings in the United States in 1947 and at the Fiftieth Anniversary Conference in 
Sweden in 1949. These, she felt, had during the past four years proved their value. 


There had been little to change in the structure on which the Council had been 
founded half a century before, and from the various reports it would be noted that 
the ICN had broadened in scope and in influence. There was ample evidence of this 
during the proceedings of the 1953 Grand Council. On the social and ethical side 
of the ICN this Grand Council marked the unanimous adoption of the International 
Code of Nursing Ethics, later to be accepted by all participants at the Tenth Quadren- 
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nial Congress. There had also been a marked expansion in our international relation- 
ships. both with governmental and non-governmental organizations, and it was 
significant that at this meeting Miss Lyle Creelman, representing the Nursing Section 
of the World Health Organization, announced that the Theme for World Health 


Day in 1954 would be “ Nursing’. As a result of her pronouncement, the ICN 
adopted the following Resolution: 


“* Since the WHO had chosen to honour Florence Nightingale, and through 
her the nursing profession, by the choice of ‘ Nursing’ as the theme for World 
Health Day on April 7th, 1954, it is hereby resolved that the FCN express to 
the WHO its appreciation of this action in bringing to the attention of the public, 
the place of nursing in all health services.” 


But even though the ICN was launching out into ever widening activities and 
was ready to co-operate more actively with other international organizations, we 
found it essential that the parent organization should maintain a strong and active 
life of its own. Two events therefore of significance in the future progress of the ICN 
marked the meetings of the Grand Council in 1953. First, the admission of seven 
new National Nurses’ Associations into full membership, and as evidence of the world- 
wide influence of the ICN it is of interest to note that these Associations represented 
the nursing profession from countries in Europe, Asia, Africa, South America and 
the West Indies. Furthermore, it was a sign of the general acceptance of the in:reasing 
importance of the work of the ICN that this Council approved that the per capita 
dues should be doubled. With the annual income so derived increased support 
could be given to the educational aspects of the work, which had been the responsi- 
bility of the Florence Nightingale International Foundation since 1949, when the 
Foundation became associated with the ICN. One further aspect of the work under- 
taken at ICN Headquarters received special commendation at this Grand Council 
Meeting, namely, the assistance given to reviewing the credentials of nurses seeking 
employment outside their own countries; in some cases these nurses were refugees 
who had left their countries without evidence of their professional status. The 
ICN has been privileged during the difficult post-war years not only to help individual 
nurses in re-establishing themselves professionally, but by evaluating their credentials 
has assisted the countries which have accepted them in maintaining their own profes- 
sional standards. 


At the Tenth Quadrennial Congress which followed the meetings of the Grand 
Council, Gerda Hdjer, President of the ICN for the past six years, relinquished office 
and gave to the ICN the watch-word “ Responsibility ” to guide our actions during 
the next Quadrennium. 


Two years later in 1955 it was my privilege as President of the American Nurses’ 
Association to attend the meetings of the Board of Directors held in Istanbul, Turkey. 
At the Opening Session we stood to do honour to two nursing leaders whose deaths 
had been recorded with sorrow—Annie Goodrich that great American nurse and 
pioneer whose wisdom had guided the fortunes of the ICN in its early days and who 
as President from 1912 to 1915 and for 40 years as Honorary President had remained 
a staunch believer in the ideals for which our Council stands, and—-Anna Schwarzenberg 
a distinguished nurse and for twelve years Executive Secretary of the ICN, who had 
shown the greatest devotion to the work and developments of the ICN and whose 
courage both in her life and in her last illness had been an inspiration to us all. 
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In her Opening Address, our President Mile. Marie Bihet summarized those 
activities which had seemed to her the most important during the preceding two years. 
In this summary she stressed the greater opportunities for service that there had been. 
Owing to the increased dues in 1953, it had been possible to arrange for travel to 
member countries both by herself as President and by members of the Executive 
Staff. She listed some of the needs which she felt were most essential for the fuller 
development of the ICN: the strengthening of our international relationships so that 
the influence of the ICN would be increasingly felt in world affairs; assistance to 
member countries and to those seeking membership in order that they might build up 
their own professional organization; and increased stimulus to the work of the ICN 
Committees so that they in turn could give guidance and support to activities carried 
out by the Officers and Headquarters Staff. 


Finally, we were reminded by our President in an outstanding Address of the 
three great objectives for which we stand—Education, Service and Professional 
Status—each requiring a wide programme to be developed and embracing numerous 
problems to be solved. These problems, she said, were different in every country, 
and to understand them required tolerance together with a readiness to adapt the new 
concepts and to accept other’s point of view. Continuing her theme, she stressed 
that nursing education, which must be continuous, must be based on sound pedagogic 
principles and must keep in line with the structure of the country’s general education. 
Nursing Service consisted not only of skilled technical procedures but that the concept 
of all nursing practice must be adapted to meet local and actual human needs, while 
our International Code of Nursing Ethics summed up for us the moral principles 
from which all our service springs. Finally, the President said it was important to 
have a comprehensive system of social security through sound economic measures— 
these are safeguards to ensure for all members of the nursing profession the rightful 
degree of professional and social status. 


Two important Resolutions were adopted in Istanbul, one giving evidence of our 
consciousness of great events taking place in the world at the present time, the other 
looking to the future by stimulating the interest of students in the influence and growth 
of the ICN. These Resolutions were as follows: 


1. ‘* WHEREAS the Board of Directors of the ICN in Biennial meeting assembled 
at Istanbul, Turkey, August 29—September 5, 1955, is aware that already 
much is being done and increasingly can be accomplished in diagnosis, 
treatment and cure of certain diseases by the use of radioactive techniques, 
and 


““WHEREAS it realizes the role professional nurses are being called upon to 
take and increasingly will be called upon to take in the medical history being 
written in this particular age. 


‘“* The Board of Directors of the ICN pledges its efforts to promote the use 
of modern scientific developments for peaceful purposes, and further be it 


RESOLVED that the Board of Directors calls upon Nurses throughout the world 

to support any and all efforts to bring this about, by co-operation with the 
United Nations, and particularly the World Health Organization, for 
preservation and welfare of mankind.” 
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The second Resolution was as follows: 


2. ‘“*RESOLVED to recommend to the Grand Council that an International 
Student Nurses Unit be developed under the aegis of the ICN.” 


Once again in 1957, I attended the meetings of the Board of Directors and Grand 
Council in Rome as President of the American Nurses’ Association. At these meetings 
we recorded with sorrow the deaths of two distinguished nurses and devoted servants 
of the profession—Lavinia Dock in her one hundredth year, first Secretary of the 
ICN from 1899 to 1922, and a tremendous pioneer in all movements to raise the status 
of women, and—Nell Beeby, a friend to nurses throughout the world by her wise 
editorship of the American Journal of Nursing. We stood to pay honour to these two 
great nurses, each so illustrious in her own generation. 


Many were the important decisions taken by the Grand Council which already 
are influencing the day to day running and future plans and progress of the ICN. 
To mention a few—formal approval was given to the setting up of Divisions of Nursing 
Service and of Nursing Education, the latter to be called the Florence Nightingale 
Education Division, the income from the Trust Funds of the Foundation to be 
allocated to some special educational activity, the ICN taking over the legal 
responsibility to administer these funds. 


Nine new National Associations were received into membership, and as in 1953 
many parts of the world were represented—Europe, Africa, South America, and the 
Near and Far East. A decision was taken that application be made to the Inter- 
national Labour Organization for the ICN to be placed on the Special List of Non- 
Governmental Organizations to be maintained by the ILO. This it was hoped would 
ensure a closer contact with this specialized agency of the United Nations and give 
evidence of our concern that the economic status of nurses be safeguarded. The 
following Resolution arising out of the Report of the Economic Consultant further 
strengthened our determination that this aspect of our work should be given 
prominence: 

““ RESOLVED: that the International Council of Nurses should formulate 
a definite policy on economic conditions for nurses based on the following 
principles: 

(a) That National Nurses’ Associations or, where more appropriate, their 
constituent professional associations, should be adequately represented in 
the negotiation of salaries and conditions of service for nurses; such negotia- 
tions should be carried out through properly constituted machinery on which 
both employing bodies and nurs s are equally represented.” 

In view of the responsibility which the ICN has in maintaining a high standard 
of nursing practice through an adequate and broad programme of nursing education 
the following Resolution was accepted by the Grand Council: 

‘“* That the Congress endorse the principle of a broad general programme of 
education as a basis for the teaching of nursing care, and that we all work 
diligently towards the realization of same each in our own country.” 

In an inspiring Closing Address, our retiring President gave the word ‘‘ Wisdom ” 
as the watchword for the next Quadrennium. 


WISDOM and RESPONSIBILITY! 
Of all the watchwords given to the ICN by succeeding Presidents during our sixty 
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years of history, these two seem singularly pertinent to the stage we have now reached 
in world affairs. Indeed we seem to be standing on the periphery of great and import- 
ant issues. Through our contacts with the United Nations and with an increasing 
number of inter-governmental agencies and non-governmental organizations, and 
through our world-wide membership, nurses can be influential in bringing about wise 
and far-reaching decisions in education for, and in the practice of, our profession. 


We have a great and increasing responsibility which can affect the health, happi- 
ness, and destiny of vast numbers of citizens throughout the world. We have the 
organization structure through which to take action and we have a staff to help 
member organizations in the implementation of these decisions. May we have the 
WISDOM and the courage which will enable us to meet our challenge for the future. 


DIE ZUKUNFT 


ist heraustfordernd 


AGNES OHLSON 
Présidentin, 1957— 


EBURTSTAGE sind Feiertage, die uns an iiberwundene Schwierigkeiten und an 

erfiillte Aufgaben erinnern und unsere Gedanken in die noch verhiillte Zukunft 
wandern lassen. Wir traumen, reflektieren, tiberlegen und planen. Kurzum, wir 
iiberblicken die Vergangenheit, bewerten die Gegenwart und miissen ebenfalls den 
Mut aufbringen, uns iiber unsere Hoffnungen und Wiinsche fiir die Zukunft klar zu 
sein. Nur dann kénnen unsere Hoffnungen Plane, und diese spaterhin Wirklichkeit 
werden. 


Uns ist ein reiches Erbe iiberlassen worden! Wir brauchen nur die Vorgeschichte 
nach zu lesen, um von dem Mut und der Weitsicht unserer Vorgangerinnen tief 
beeindruckt zu sein. Am ersten Juli 1899 wurde die Griindung des Weltbundes 
der Krankenschwestern von Mrs. Bedford Fenwick vorgeschlagen. Seitdem wurden 
13 Kongresse und 3 Konferenzen zwischen den Kongressen gehalten. 


Sehr wertvolles Kommentar enhialt die Geschichte der friiheren Jahrzehnte 
iiber die Arbeit der Organisation, besonders zur Zeit, als fiir das Stimmrecht der 
Frauen gekaimpft wurde und die viel umstrittene Frage der Registrierung der 
Krankenschwestern an der Tagesordnung war. Mit grosser Klarheit und Geistesstarke 
brachten diese aufrechten Vorkaémpferinnen ihre Uberzeugung zum Ausdruck. 


Auf den verschiedenen Kongressen und Konferenzen wurde offensichtlich 
iiber vergangene Leistungen Riickschau gehalten, gegenwartige Unternehmungen 
wurden gepriift und Plane fiir die Zukunft gemacht. So ist der Weltbund gewachsen 
und mit ihm seine Arbeit. Am ersten, vorlaéufigen Komitee im Jahre 1899 nahmen 
Abgeordnete von 9 Landern teil. Heute gehdren 46 Vollmitglieder und 17 Verbands- 
mitglieder dem Weltbund an. Durch unsere Mitglieder sind wir tatsichlich inter- 
national und kénnen dadurch einen weltweiten Einfluss ausiiben. 
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Margaret ‘Breay und Ethel Gordon Fenwick haben eine ausgezeichnete 
Zusammenstellung der Geschichte des Weltbundes von 1899 bis 1925 geschrieben. Es 
empfiehlt sich, diese wieder zu lesen! 


Die Arbeit der Organisation von 1925 bis 1953 kénnte am besten von solchen 
Mitgliedern zusammengefasst werden, die an den Konferenzen teilnahmen und fiir 
die Leitung der Organisation wahrend der Jahre nach dem ersten Weltkrieg und 
wahrend der chaotischen Zeit im zweiten Weltkrieg direkt verantwortlich waren. 


Instinktiv wandern meine Gedanken zu dem Treffen des Grossen Rates im 
Jahre 1953 zuriick, als ich zum ersten Mal als offizielle Abgeordnete des amerikanischen 
Landesschwesternverbandes daran teilnahm. Gerda Hdjer fungierte als gewandte 
Prasidentin und in ihrer Eroffnungsrede betonte sie die wichtigen Entscheidungen, 
die bei den ersten Nachkriegsversammlungen in den Vereinigten Staaten 1947 und 
auf der Konferenz anlasslich der 50. Jahresfeier in Schweden 1949 getroffen wurden. 
Sie glaubte, diese Entscheidungen haben in den letzten 4 Jahren ihren Wert bewiesen. 


Nur geringe Anderungen im Aufbau des Rates, der vor einem halben Jahr- 
hundert gegriindet wurde, waren notwendig. Auf Grund verschiedener Berichte 
konnte festgestellt werden, in welchem Masse der Weltbund an Bedeutung und 
Einfluss gewonnen hatte. Wahrend der Tagung des Grossen Rates 1953 wurde der 
Beweis dafiir erbracht. Einstimmig wurde vom Grossen Rat der internationale 
Kodex der Ethik in der Krankenpflege angenommen, den das Komitee des ICN fiir 
soziale und ethische Fragen vorgelegt hatte. Auf dem zehnten Vierjahreskongress 
wurde dieser Kodex von allen Beteiligten akzeptiert. Auch international hat unsere 
Organisation an Ausdehnung gewonnen. Wir unterhalten engere Beziehungen zu 
freien und regierungsgebundenen Organisationen und fiir uns war es von besonderer 
Bedeutung, als Miss Lyle Creelman, Abgeordnete der Krankenschwesternabteilung 
der Weltgesundheitsorganisation, verkiindete, dass das Thema am Tage der 
Weltgesundheit im Jahre 1954 “‘ Krankenpflege”” sein wiirde. Auf Grund dieser 
Ankiindigung gab der Weltbund der Krankenschwestern folgenden Entschluss 
bekannt: 


., Mit der Wahl des Themas ‘ Krankenpflege ’ am Tage der Weltgesundheit 
am 7. April 1954 ehrt die Weltgesundheitsorganisation (WHO) Florence 
Nightingale und mit ihr den Beruf der Krankenpflege. Bei dieser Gelegenheit 
méchte der ICN seinen Dank zum Ausdruck bringen fiir die Wahl des Themas, 
wodurch der Allgemeinheit der Platz der Krankenpflege innerhalb des Gesund- 
heitsdienstes nahe gebracht wird.” 


Obgleich der ICN seinen Wirkungskreis dauernd erweiterte und durchaus 
dazu bereit war, in grésserem Masse aktiv mit anderen internationalen Organisationen 
zu arbeiten, waren wir doch von der Notwendigkeit iiberzeugt, dass wir als Stamm- 
organisation selber intensiv tatig sein miissten. Zwei bedeutungsvolle Ereignisse 
fiir die zukiinftige Entwicklung der ICN zeichneten das Treffen des Grossen Rates 
im Jahre 1953 aus. Erstens, die Aufnahme von 7 Landesschwesternverbanden als 
Vollmitglieder. Und als Beweis fiir den weltweiten Einfluss der ICN ist es interessant 
festzustellen, dass diese Schwesternverbainde zu Laindern wie Europa, Asien, Afrika, 
Siidamerika und Westindien gehéren. Ein weiteres Zeichen fiir die allgemeine 
Anerkennung der zunehmenden Bedeutung der Arbeit des Weltbundes der Kranken- 
schwestern bestand darin, dass der Rat die Verdoppelung der Mitgliedsbeitrage 
per capita bewilligte. Mit Hilfe dieses erhéhten Jahreseinkommens konnte dem 
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Erziehungsprogramm grdéssere Unterstiitzung zugewendet werden. Die Inter- 
nationale Florence Nightingale Stiftung war seit 1949 dafiir verantwortlich, seit sich 
diese Stiftung dem Weltbund fiir Krankenschwestern angeschlossen hatte. Zweitens 
wurde noch ein anderes Unternehmen des Hauptsitzes der ICN auf diesem Treffen 
des Grossen Rates lobend hervorgehoben. Es war die Hilfe, die man Kranken- 
schwestern vom Ausland angedeihen liess durch Schaffung von Arbeitsméglichkeiten, 
die ihrer Ausbildung entsprachen. In manchen Fallen handelte es sich um Fliichtlinge, 
die keine schriftlichen Beweise ihres KGnnens vorlegen konnten. Der ICN hatte 
nicht nur das Privileg, individuelle Krankenschwestern wahrend der schwierigen 
Nachkriegsjahre in ihren rechtsmiassigen Beruf einzuweihen, sondern auch den 
Landern durch Nachforschung und Untersuchung der auslindischen Schwestern- 
priifungen damit zu helfen, ihren Berufsstandart dort zu erhalten, wo auslandische 
Schwestern Beschaftigung fanden. 


Auf dem zehnten Vierjahreskongress, der dem Treffen des Grossen Rates folgte, 
gab Gerda Héjer, seit 6 Jahren Prasidentin der ICN, ihren Riicktritt bekannt. 
“* Verantwortung ” war ihr Losungswort fiir die nachsten 4 Arbeitsjahre der ICN. 


Zwei Jahre spiater, 1955, hatte ich den Vorzug, als Prasidentin des Amerikanischen 
Landesschwesternverbandes der Sitzung des Aufsichtsrates beizuwohnen, der in 
Istanbul in der Tiirkei tagte. Stehend wurde die Tagung eréffnet als Ehrenbezeugung 
fiir zwei fiihrende Persénlichkeiten im Schwesternberuf, deren Tod mit tiefem 
Bedauern bekannt gegeben wurde. Annie Goodrich war eine wohlbekannte ameri- 
kanische Krankenschwester und Pionierin, die mit Weisheit die Anfange des 
Weltbundes der Krankenschwestern leitete. Als Priasidentin von 1912 bis 1915 
und als Prasidentin ehrenhalber in den darauffolgenden 40 Jahren, behielt sie ihren 
treuen Glauben an die Ideale, die in unserem Rat weiterleben. Anna Schwarzenberg 
war eine hervorragende Krankenschwester, die 12 Jahre als Geschiftsfiihrerin 
der ICN arbeitete und sich mit grosser Hingabe der Tatigkeit und Entwicklung der 
ICN widmete. Ihr Lebensmut und ihre Tapferkeit in ihrer letzten Krankheit 
mégen als Beispiel fiir uns alle gelten. 

Unsere Prasidentin, Mlle. Marie Bihet, fasste die Arbeiten der letzten 2 Jahre, 
die ihr am wichtigsten erschienen, in ihrer Eréffnungsrede zusammen. Dabei betonte 
sie die wachsenden Méglichkeiten der Dienstleistungen. Dank der erhéhten Beitrags- 
zahlungen war es sowohl ihr, als Prisidentin, wie auch einigen leitenden Angestellten 
méglich, Auslandsreisen zu den Mitgliedern zu unternehmen. Sie erwdhnte not- 
wendige Unternehmungen, die zu weiterer Entwicklung der ICN beitragen wiirden, 
wie engerer Kontakt mit internationalen Mitgliedern, wodurch der Einfluss der 
ICN in Weltfragen zunehmen wiirde. Mehr Hilfe sollte Mitglieds-Landes- 
schwesternverbinden gegeben werden, wie auch solchen, die Mitgliedschaft erwerben 
wollen und danach streben, Landesschwesternverbinde aufzubauen. Den Komitees 
der ICN sollte mehr Anregung und Ermutigung gegeben werden, sodass diese 
ihrerseits den ICN Beamtinnen und den Angestellten in der Hauptgeschaftsstelle 
Leitung und Hilfe sein kénnen. 

In einer hervorragenden Rede erinnerte uns schliesslich unsere Prasidentin an 
die drei grossen Ziele, nach denen wir streben, Ausbildung, Dienstleistung und 
Berufsstand, wovon jedes einzige Planen erfordert und Probleme eréffnet, die gelést 
werden miissen. Diese Probleme sehen in jedem Lande anders aus, und es erfordert 
Toleranz und Anpassungsvermégen, um den Gepflogenheiten anderer Lander 
gerecht zu werden. Weiterhin betonte sie, dass Schwesternausbildung, die standig 
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vor sich geht, auf gesunder, padagogischer Basis begriindet sein muss und mit der 
Allgemeinschulung eines jeden Landes iibereinstimmen sollte. Pflegedienst besteht 
nicht nur aus der Erlernung der notwendigen Facharbeit, der Anpassung an die 
lokalen Verhialtnisse und im Versténdnis der menschlichen Probleme, sondern 
auch in unserer moralischen und ethischen Haltung, die den Ursprung unserer 
Arbeit bildet und im internationalen Kodex fiir Ethik in der Krankenpflege 
zusammengefasst wurde. 


Am Ende ihrer Rede sprach die Prasidentin von der Notwendigkeit fiir ein 
umfassendes System fiir soziale Sicherheit durch gesunde, 6bkonomische Massnahmen, 
die alleine allen Mitgliedern der Krankenpflege den rechtmiassigen Platz im Sozial- 
und Berufsleben schaffen kénnen. 


Zwei wichtige Entschliisse wurden in Istanbul gefasst, einmal, dass wir uns der 
grossen Ereignisse in der Weltgeschichte bewusst sind und zum zweiten, dass wir in 
unseren Zukunftsplanen das Interesse der Lernschwestern fiir die Ausdehnung und 
den zunehmenden Einfluss der ICN erwecken wollen. Die Entschliisse sind folgende: 


1. IN ANBETRACHT DESSEN, dass sich der Aufsichtsrat der ICN anlasslich 
der zweijahrlichen Tagung in Istanbul, Tiirkei, vom 29. August bis 5. 
September 1955 wohl bewusst ist, wieviel bereits getan wurde und wie- 
viel mehr geschafft werden kann mit Diagnose, Behandlung und Heilung 
bestimmter Krankheiten durch den Gebrauch radioaktiver Technik, und 


IN ANBETRACHT DESSEN, dass man sich der Rolle der Berufsschwester, 
die diese jetzt und in zunehmendem Masse in der Zukunft zu iibernehmen 
hat, véllig bewusst ist, verpflichtet sich der Aufsichtsrat der ICN durch 
seine Unternehmungen den Gebrauch der modernen wissenschaftlichen 
Entwicklung fiir friedliche Zwecke zu fordern und ist fernerhin 


ENTSCHLOSSEN, als Aufsichtsrat die Unterstiitzung der Krankenschwestern 
in aller Welt anzufordern, dieses Ziel zu verwirklichen durch enge Mitarbeit 
mit den ‘ Vereinigten Nationen’ und im besonderen mit der Weltgesund- 
heitsorganisation zur Erhaltung und Wohlfahrt der Menschheit.” 


Der zweite Beschluss war folgender: 


2. Es wurde beschlossen, dem Grossen Rat einen Antrag vorzulegen, eine inter- 
nationale Gruppe fiir Lernschwestern, unter der Aegis der ICN zu schaffen.”’ 


Im Jahre 1957 nahm ich wieder an der Tagung des Aufsichtsrates und des 
Grossen Rates in Rom als Prasidentin des Amerikanischen Schwesternverbandes 
teil. Mit tiefem Bedauern wurde der Tod von zwei Krankenschwestern bekannt 
gegeben, die sich durch Hingabe zum Beruf besonders ausgezeichnet hatten: Lavinia 
Dock wurde 100 Jahre alt. Von 1899 bis 1922 war sie die erste Geschaftsfiihrerin 
der ICN und eine begeisterte Vorkampferin fiir die Gleichberechtigung der Frauen. 
Nell Beeby, als Herausgeberin des Amerikanischen Journals fiir Krankenschwestern, 
war eine grosse Freundin der Krankenschwestern in aller Welt. Wir standen in 
stiller Ehrerbietung fiir diese zwei bedeutenden Krankenschwestern, jede war eine 
iiberragende Gestalt in ihrer Generation. 

Viele wichtige Entscheidungen wurden von dem Grossen Rat gefasst, deren 
Einfluss sich in den taglichen Aufgaben und in zukiinftigen Planen und Fortschritten 
der ICN fiihlbar macht. Unter anderem wurde die Unterteilung von Schwesterndienst 
und Schwesternausbildung offiziell bestatigt und die letztere wird Florence Nightingale 
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Ausbildungsabteilung genannt. Spezialausbildungen werden aus dem Einkommen 
der Florence Nightingale Stiftung bezahlt. Der ICN ist fiir die Verwaltung der 
Finanzen verantwortlich. 


Neun weitere Landesschwesternverbande wurden als Vollmitglieder begriisst 
und wie im Jahre 1953 waren Abgeordnete aus vielen Teilen der Welt gegenwiartig, 
aus Europa, Afrika, Siidamerika, dem nahen und dem fernen Osten. Ein weiterer 
Entschluss bestand darin, dem internationalen Arbeitsamt den Antrag vorzulegen, 
den Weltbund der Krankenschwestern, der nicht regierungsgebunden ist, auf deren 
Spezialliste einzutragen. Man hofft dadurch, einen engeren Kontakt mit dem Fach- 
zweig der Vereinigten Nationen zu gewinnen und damit zu beweisen, wie sehr uns 
die wirtschaftliche Lage und Sicherstellung der Krankenschwestern am Herzen 
liegt. Der Report unserer Wirtschaftsberaterin bestarkte uns in unserer Uberzeugung, 
dass diese Seite unserer Arbeit mit Vorzug behandelt werden sollte, und folgender 
Entschluss wurde gefasst: 


“DASS der Weltbund der Krankenschwestern eine bestimmte Politik 
auf wirtschaftlichem Gebiete im Interesse der Krankenschwestern verfolgen 
sollte, auf folgenden Prinzipien begriindet: 


(a) Dass Landesschwesternverbande oder deren gewahlte Berufsverbindung 
bei Verhandlungen iiber Gehilter und Arbeitsbedingungen fiir Kranken- 
schwestern zuverlassig vertreten sind. Solche Verhandlungen sollten nur 
von rechtsmassigen Behdrden gefiihrt werden, bei denen Arbeitgeber und 
Arbeitnehmer gleichmassig vertreten sind.” 


Im Gedanken an die Verantwortung, die der Weltbund fiir den hohen Stand 
der Krankenpflege auf Grund einer guten Vorbildung itibernommen hat, wurde vom 
Grossen Rat folgender Entschluss gefasst: 


“Der Kongress bestatigt das Prinzip einer guten Allgemeinbildung als 
Grundlage zur Ausbildung von Krankenschwestern, und dass wir alle 
eifrig danach streben, dieses Prinzip in jedem unserer Lander zu verwirk- 
lichen.”” 


In einer erhebenden Schlussrede gab uns unsere zuriicktretende Prdsidentin 
fiir die nachsten vier Jahre das Losungswort “ Weisheit ” auf den Weg. 


WEISHEIT und VERANTWORTUNG! 


Nach allen Losungsworten, die friihere Prasidentinnen der ICN in den vergange- 
nen 60 Jahren unseres Bestehens gaben, sind diese beiden besonders passend fiir 
die Stellung, die wir im Weltgeschehen gewonnen haben. Es scheint, als stiinden 
wir am Rande grosser Ereignisse. 


Dank unserer Verbindung mit den Vereinigten Nationen, mit Regierungskreisen 
und freien Organisationen und mit Hilfe unserer weltumfassenden Mitgliedschaft 
besteht die Méglichkeit fiir Krankenschwestern, Entscheidungen fiir die Ausbildung 
und Durchfiihrung unseres Berufes wesentlich zu beeinflussen. 


Unsere grosse und wachsende Verantwortung kann in hohem Masse zur Gesund- 
heit, Zufriedenheit und einem giitigen Geschick der Menschen in der ganzen Welt 
beitragen. Wir besitzen eine tatkraftige Organisation und Beamtinnen, die Mit- 
gliedsorganisationen helfen, neue Entscheidungen durchzufiihren. Mégen wir 
auch die WEISHEIT und den Mut haben, zukiinftigen Anforderungen gewachsen 
zu sein. 
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THE FUTURE 


is challenging  \arisori£ J. MARRIOTT 
Deputy Treasurer, 1947—57 


Honorary Treasurer, 1957— 
N accepting an invitation to contribute to the Jubilee issue of the International 
Nursing Review on: “ The Future is Challenging ”’, it is only natural that, as 
Treasurer, my objective would first of all be to put the International Council of Nurses 
on a sound financial basis. Every aspect of the expansion and widening of our work 
depends on sound finance. 

Our need then is fully paid-up membership with everyone’s contribution sufficient 
to enable the work to be carried out. No expansion is possible without this. The 
bulk of it may fall on the well-developed countries, that is reasonable; where an 
economy is stable, there should be desire to help those less fortunate. 

It seems to me that the challenge of the future is for nursing research—into 
developing a pattern of pure expediency to keep pace with the rapid expansion of 
new knowledge in medicine; the great advances in the field of preventive medicine, 
in the treatment of the mentally sick; and for a world-wide improvement in bedside 
nursing. 

We also want the nurses of the world to develop a real feeling of professionalism; 
the awareness of the fact that the more nurses meet together to discuss problems 
and improvements, the greater will be the benefit to all. 

How could the International Council of Nurses meet this challenge for expansion, 
assuming that it had the requisite funds? 

At Headquarters, under the General Secretary, one new and additional division 
could be set up, making the organization as follows: 

Existing (1) The Florence Nightingale Education Division, continuing its 

excellent work under its Director, Miss Ellen Broe; 

Existing (2) The Nursing Service Division, with an expansion of its work 
under its Director, Miss Frances Beck; 

New (3) The General and Economic Division, a Director to be appointed 
with special knowledge of the world economic situation, 
available to give advice on labour relations where required. 

The General Secretary and her staff (including the Directors of the three Divisions) 
would be available to travel wherever there were problems requiring special con- 
sideration. 

I would also suggest Regional Offices in five areas—Europe, the Americas, Asia, 
Australasia and Africa. In each Regional Office a nurse to be appointed who speaks 
several languages and who would be specially trained in economics, bargaining and 
conditions of service, as well as all aspects of nursing training and patient care. 
This Regional Nurse would spend some months at Headquarters before working 
on her own, and would return to Headquarters for a short period yearly. 

I would hope that eventually these Regional Offices, financed by all member 
countries in the Region, would be recognized by the Governments in the area and 
that their advice would be sought. A Regional Congress could be held every four 
years, organized so that one is held every year in some Region—the programme to 
be arranged with Headquarters, after consideration of the needs of the area, and 
local arrangements to be made by the Regional Committee. This Congress would 
be attended by the President of the Council, and Honorary Officers in rotation, but 
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only those members in the area participating, although others would be free to 
attend. 

I would recommend that the only world meetings of the International Council 
of Nurses be the biennial meetings of the Board. 

I feel that the Committees of the International Council of Nurses should be 
reconsidered and their work more co-ordinated. The number of members of each 
Committee should be reduced, and there should be a revision of terms of reference. 
These reconstituted Committees would meet yearly, at Headquarters. Membership 
would be limited to a Chairman and four members, one from each Region—chosen 
for their special knowledge of the work of the Committee. Regional Committees, 
with the same function could be formed to discuss the special needs of the area; 
these Regional Committees would be attended by the Regional member of the Central 
Committee who would interpret their special needs to the Headquarters Committee. 

It is realized that this reorganization could only be carried out with an increase 
in the membership of the International Council of Nurses, resulting in more funds 
available. This could be done if all nurses could see the wisdom and strength of 
belonging to their national organizations, and if their national organizations would 
come into membership with the International Council of Nurses, none staying out 
for religious or political reasons. 

With our aims ever before us, what a great power for good in the world the 
International Council of Nurses would be. 


THE FUTURE 


is challenging KYLLIKKI POHJALA 
2nd Vice-President, 1957— 


N considering the sixty years of the International Council of Nurses’ activity, our 

thoughts turn to the past with gratitude. But as we express our thanks to the 
pioneers for their work and achievements in international collaboration between 
nurses, we must spare a glance for the future, and to those spheres of activity to 
which, as I see it, the ICN should devote its energies. 

I feel that more than ever before the ICN should concentrate its efforts upon 
activities that will ensure the health and the working capacity of the people. By this 
I mean studying and improving the working conditions of nurses. This has already 
played a part in the programme of the ICN, but developments must be pursued 
even further. In this respect a very interesting study has just been undertaken by the 
International Labour Organization, which works within the United Nations. It was 
gratifying that one of our members was called upon to carry out this study, for it can 
achieve a great deal, since the ILO recommendations are being sent to all the United 
Nations member-nations. The ICN must give all possible support to these nations 
in making the necessary arrangements. Another important ICN task is to continue 
to maintain close collaboration with the ILO. In my opinion, this is the only way 
in which the ICN can attain the best results in this field. 

Unless the interests of working members of the profession are safeguarded, it 
will be impossible for it to attract the best human material. A socially enlightened 
corps of nurses is also better equipped to fight for nursing education and to improve 
nursing. 

At the same time as I congratulate the ICN for its sixty years of activity, may I 
express the hope that its progress will keep pace with the developments in the com- 
munity at large. 
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THE FUTURE 


is challenging 


GWYNETH CERIS JONES 
Deputy Treasurer, 1957— 


T is with a deep sense of privilege as well as pleasure that I send greetings to the 

ICN on the sixtieth anniversary of its foundation. It is surely a source of pride 
to each one of us that it was the first international organization of professional women 
to be founded, thus showing how broad was the vision of those early pioneers who 
were responsible for laying such sound foundations. Sixty years is a short time when 
one considers the span of history, and yet how much has been achieved by the 
International Council of Nurses in those sixty years, and how greatly its work and 
prestige and influence have increased during those six decades. Through its close 
relationships with other international organizations of note, such as the United 
Nations, and the World Health Organization, the International Council of Nurses 
has done much to increase knowledge of our profession and its work at the highest 
level throughout the world, and is frequently consulted by many organizations about 
matters concerning health and social welfare. 


The work of the International Council of Nurses has endless ramifications: 
through its congresses and conferences, through the increasing field work so ably 
carried out by the General Secretary and the Executive Staff; through its research 
and its valuable publications, and through the International Nursing Review and the 
News Letter, it makes direct contact with the individual nurse in the member countries, 
and her value as a nurse and a citizen is thereby increased and enriched. All these 
aspects of the work of the International Council of Nurses must increase even more 
in the future. There is need for even more field work, more conferences—possibly 
on a regional basis—more publications and more publicity too, for the many-sided 
activities of the International Council of Nurses. In order to achieve this further 
essential expansion of work, we must face and accept the financial responsibilities 
which are involved. 


I am confident that during the next forty years which will complete the first 
century of the life of the International Council of Nurses, it will have grown even 
greater in every respect, as the world will have grown smaller and we, and those who 
follow us, will grow ever nearer to each other. As has already been said, “ the future 
of the International Council of Nurses depends on each one of us, and on our desire 
to use our knowledge, to share the professional benefits which we have ourselves 
received; it depends also on whether we have learned how to co-operate with each 
other, and because we are linked in a great international fellowship, we no longer 
belong only to one country: we are citizens, certainly of our own country, but we are 
citizens also of the whole world ”’. 


My sincere greetings to the International Council of Nurses, together with a 
sense of profound gratitude for its great record of achievement in the past; its 
unremitting and enlightened work at present, on behalf of the nurses of its forty-six 
member countries and also for the help it gives to the non-member countries, and 
for the future—the certain hope “ that the latter glory of this house shall be greater 
than the former ”’. 
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THE FUTURE 


is challenging 





G. A. SCHOTT 
3rd Vice-President, 1957— 


HE desire for knowledge, wisdom and understanding, is a natural quality inherent 

in most human beings, but whether scientific investigation and research is 

prompted by this fact, or by a dominating degree of trained curiosity along such 

avenues for peaceful or aggressive use depends, in the main, upon those whose 
privilege and duty it is to direct the use to which the final result is to be put. 


Each generation produces scientists of many kinds whose efforts to solve some 
of the mysteries of the universe have created situations bearing directly upon the 
way of life of individuals, usually at the outset in their own country, but ultimately 
extending to and vitally affecting humanity as a whole throughout the length and 
breadth of the world. It is from such sources that the greatest challenges emanate 
and again and again each age and generation, particular countries and groups of 
people, face a future either blessed with a certain hope for a peaceful existence and 
satisfaction in worthwhile achievement, or less happily, with apprehension and fear 
because it cannot be seen that national and personal security will be maintained and 
the development of the social and economic status of the country and its peoples 
will be enhanced and not retarded by such pursuits. 


From a professional nursing point of view, the challenge widens still further 
because science in all its forms, while having almost unlimited powers and resources 
on which to draw for the alleviation of the physical, mental and spiritual suffering 
of mankind, has also on the same plane created the means to destroy in a far more 
ruthless manner than even the “ ills the flesh is heir to’’. Nurses, therefore, cannot 
remain unconcerned with the trend of modern science, particularly as we are living 
in an era when man-made missiles are being sent almost daily into the outer heavenly 
spheres to encircle the earth and moon, and when we hear of atomic weapons having 
a target range of three thousand miles and more. These two facts alone are sufficient 
to cause even the most placid to wonder what of the future? Again youth, with all 
the excitement fired by the imagination of inexperience to regard the race to harness 
atomic energy for the complete conquest of space and the perfection of automation 
as a solution to an easy way of life, is regardless of the hitherto unthought of problems 
which must necessarily follow in the wake of such achievement. 


Just how far both these spheres will alter the present concept of life itself, and, 
in Our own special interest, influence the provision of a compatible standard of 
nursing care and the determination of the health programme of the entire world— 
is something of which we now have only a very brief glimpse. 


Virgil, who has been claimed as one of nature’s Christians before the birth of 
Christ, appears to have been given a divine glimpse of the shape of things that were 
to follow his generation and was undoubtedly impressed with the urgency then 
existing for adequate preparation to meet this change, for he was moved to write 
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“ the fates have spoken in concord with the unalterable decree of destiny ”’, “‘ Run, 
spindles ”, they have said, “‘ this is the pattern of the age to come”. 


We, today, are also aware of life’s many complexities and as well as living in a 
very much more advanced civilization than Virgil, with perhaps a greater appreciation 
of values, nevertheless, must feel that, to us now, surely “ the fates have spoken ” 
as we too know something of “‘ the pattern of the age to come ”’. 


Being conscious of this, we cannot afford to be complacent nor, indeed, inactive, 
because within the pattern we have seen that therein lies the very great challenge 
of the future in that our present day standards must necessarily be influenced by the 
rapidly advancing scientific trend and development, and therefore we must prepare 
to meet them. 


Within the International Council of Nurses Code of Nursing Ethics we recite 
that ‘* Service to mankind is the primary function of nurses and the reason for the 
existence of the nursing profession. Need for nursing service is universal. Profes- 
sional nursing service is therefore unrestricted by considerations of nationality, race, 
creed, colour, politics or social status”’. This being so, then we are morally bound 
to allow ourselves to be influenced by scientific trends, to broaden our horizons in 
the same direction and to be strong enough to add to our already existing foundation, 
new thoughts, new methods and indeed, new desires for our profession. 


This is essential in order that we may plan for and meet the future health needs 
of the people, created by the direct results of science with an equally direct scientific 
approach. Also we must train our nurses in the use of those techniques which will 
be necessary for the repair of the frail human body as well as to meet all other needs 
of humanity with a deep understanding of the humanities. 


As a group of very responsible people in whose care the nations of the world 
have imposed their trust and confidence, we must, when the need arises, be able to 
supply a nursing service capable of meeting all health needs and providing that 
type of nursing care which any national condition may demand. 


We have indeed been fortunate in that our international nurse pioneers have 
provided us with the very attributes needed for a task such as ours, but there is every 
need to be ever aware of the growing daily demand upon our services in avenues 
quite new and as yet, untried. We should now heed Virgil’s advice and so prepare 
ourselves to an even greater extent. 


It is the pride and privilege of others to write of the glorious and inspiring past 
and the present responsibilities of so great an organization as the International 
Council of Nurses and the honour on this occasion is mine to have written on the 
Challenge of the Future. To what has already been said, I would add that no worth- 
while lasting future can ever be built for our profession unless the foundations are 
based upon the threefold fundamental responsibility of the nurse herself—to conserve 
life, to alleviate suffering and to promote health. As we join with 500,000 nurses 
of the civilized world to honour the occasion of the Sixtieth Jubilee of the International 
Council of Nurses, could we not then pledge ourselves anew to the Code in the hope 
that our united effort will help all nations, all peoples and all nurses to meet the 
challenge of the future with the knowledge that an organization which has given the 
world so much that is good, may enter upon its Golden Age, thinking as Virgil did— 
** the Iron Race shall end and Golden Man inherit all the world ”’. 
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THE PRESENT 


is our responsibility 





DAISY C. BRIDGES 
General Secretary, 1948— 


HE office of General Secretary of the ICN carries with it some unique responsi- 

bilities, not the least important of these (but less often realised) being, that in 
accordance with ICN By-Laws she automatically becomes a Trustee of ICN property. 
She is therefore responsible for the upkeep of “ICN House ”’, where, since 1955, 
Headquarters has been accommodated. Furnishings must be such that the total 
effect is dignified and pleasing; and the equipment must be adequate to ensure that 
the work of the ICN can be carried on in favourable conditions. From time to time, 
recommendations regarding necessary repairs and redecoration must be made to 
the President and to her Co-Trustees, and, except in exceptional circumstances which 
must be fully explained, all house expenses will be kept within the framework of an 
approved annual budget. 


A DUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


But apart from these somewhat material considerations, the General Secretary, 
assisted by her staff, has a dual responsibility. There is the every day work at Head- 
quarters which is profoundly interesting, often exacting and intricate in nature by 
reason of its very variety. There are visits to be made or to be arranged to countries, 
often distant from Headquarters, in order to assist Member Associations, or to 
assist nurses in those countries where the Association is seeking membership, when an 
invitation is received and the problems to be solved justify the expense of the journey. 
These visits necessitate most detailed preparation in order that the maximum benefit 
may be derived, not only by the nurses visited, who may be members or potential 
members of the ICN; but also by all members of staff at ICN Headquarters who 
welcome every opportunity to add to their knowledge and understanding of nursing 
conditions in all parts of the world. 


To describe in detail the “‘ normal ” working day for the General Secretary is an 
impossible task, for normality rarely takes into account variety, and an organization 
should be “elastic ’’ enough to allow for every eventuality. There is the morning 
mail, sometimes of massive proportions, which is a daily challenge. The writers may 
give or seek information on any aspect of nursing or on some related subject and these 
subjects may range over a wide field of interests. One letter may ask for details 
or pictures of nurses uniforms; the next may be from a Government Department 
seeking advice on the essential principles of Nursing Legislation. The Director 
General of the World Health Organization will write inviting the ICN to send observers 
to the World Health Assembly, to the WHO Executive Board or to any of the 
Organization’s Regional Committees. The newest graduate from any one of the 
sixty-three countries with which the ICN is in communication, may ask where there 
are the best facilities for her to study or observe some nursing specialty. There is 
correspondence with Governmental, Inter-Governmental, or international Non- 
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Governmental organizations, as well as with national bodies and individual nurses, 
or with any one of the over two thousand subscribers to our International Nursing 
Review. Wise delegation in respect of this important part of ICN work is necessary 
in order that the Division or Department or member of staff most competent to deal 
with the subject may be given the responsibility of answering the letter. And as all 
outgoing correspondence is circulated amongst all members of staff, all are conversant 
with the current work and have an over-all picture of our day to day responsibilities. 


VISITORS 


Visitors come from all parts of the world, sometimes by appointment, sometimes 
unheralded; but whatever the purpose of their visit, whether it be a courtesy call with 
a letter of introduction from their National Nurses’ Association or to discuss an 
advanced programme of nursing education or opportunities for overseas employment, 
all must be made welcome and must feel that ICN House is not just “ an office” 
but that it belongs to all ICN members from whatever part of the world they come. 
They must feel it is a place where, in a friendly atmosphere, questions can be asked, 
problems discussed or advice and help can be given. 


There may be individual staff members for the General Secretary to see and mat- 
ters to discuss concerning Administration, Financial Matters, Education, Nursing 
Service, Publications, Professional Qualifications, or concerning any of the innumer- 
able activities in which the ICN is engaged. There will be correspondence relating 
to the calling and holding of meetings of the ICN Board of Directors or of the 
Executive Committee of Honorary Officers; or, once in four years, the immense 
correspondence relating to the holding of the meeting of the Grand Council which 
is associated with the Quadrennial Congress. There may be correspondence also 
with the Chairman or members of any of the ICN Committees. 


Regular meetings are held at ICN Headquarters of all staff members to discuss 
questions of mutual interest and importance, and meetings also of the Editorial 
Board which advises the Editor of the International Nursing Review. 


Frequently, there are matters of policy to be referred for advice or action to the 
President or, on her recommendation, to the whole Executive Committee. There 
may be articles to be prepared, Reports to write, meetings to attend and sometimes 
to address, provided such meetings are relevant to the work of the ICN. In this 
connection, a sense of proportion must be kept, so that no undue amount of time is 
given to the country where Headquarters happens to be located. 


PROGRESSIVE ORGANIZATIONS 


In her outlook on the work and on ICN relationships, two factors would seem 
to be of outstanding importance for the General Secretary to keep constantly in mind. 
Firstly there must be a readiness always to explore and branch out into new spheres 
of action and influence, for an organization which is static will make no progress and 
gather no members. Always in a progressive organization there will be ‘‘ new fields 
to conquer ”’ and there must be a readiness on the part of the staff to face the future 
with confidence whatever may be the demands of an expanding and all-purposeful 
profession. Secondly, an international professional organization of nurses must 
be as much concerned with the maintenance of good international relationships 
as with the demands upon it of its own member Associations or individual members. 
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Much of the time of the General Secretary therefore is concerned with various activities 
which are intended to maintain and strengthen relationships with the United Nations 
and its Specialized Agencies, and other international organizations which are con- 
cerned with some aspect of health or social welfare. The Secretary-General of the 
United Nations has said that the Non-Governmental organizations must serve as a 
bridge, by means of which their members are kept in touch with the realities of world 
affairs. It is the duty of the General Secretary of the ICN therefore, to be watchful 
on behalf of our organization as to these realities, seeing where nurses can contribute 
to the work of other organizations—Inter-Governmental and Non-Governmental; 
and also what nurses may gain from these contacts to stimulate and strengthen their 
own work and influence. Finally, surrounded as she is by many demands from many 
directions, the General Secretary must never forget, nor allow her staff to forget, 
that the Headquarters of any organization exists for the benefit of its members, 
and not the members for the interests of Headquarters! Therefore, it is with the 
interests of our world-wide membership that the General Secretary must be consist- 
ently concerned, and it is to the nurses in all our member countries, or to their national 
nurses’ associations, that she owes her service and her loyalty. 


PROGRESS SINCE 1949 


It can truly be said that the past ten years have been a time of rapid progress; 
since the ICN reached its Fiftieth Anniversary, which was celebrated in Sweden in 
1949, seventeen new National Nurses’ Associations have been admitted into member- 
ship, others are applying, many countries have been visited, large Congresses have 
been organized in Brazil and in Italy, meetings of the Board of Directors in Belgium, 
Turkey and Finland, a Research Conference has been held in France, and plans 
are in hand for a similar Conference in India in 1960. Relationships have been 
established with the Economic and Social Council of United Nations, with UNICEF, 
with the World Health Organization and the International Labour Organization. 
The ICN has become a member of the International Hospital Federation and the 
World Federation for Mental Health. The World Medical Association, as well as 
organizations concerned with Tuberculosis, the Welfare of Cripples, the Care of the 
Handicapped, Midwifery, Physiotherapy and Social Work, invite us to their Con- 
ferences and consult with us by correspondence. We have the closest relationship 
with the League of Red Cross Societies and the International Red Cross. The 
maintenance of good relationships with these organizations can lead to the enrichment 
of all professional work, and in an age which is essentially one calling for international 
co-operation, the nurses of the world can, through these relationships, make their 
contribution to world peace. 


THE FUTURE 


The strength of the ICN lies not in its Headquarters, nor in the staff who work 
there, but in the continued support and interest of our Member Associations, and of 
our individual members now numbering almost half a million. Provided we remain 
convinced of the importance of our work, we shall continue to demonstrate, in action, 
the value of friendship and of co-operation within our profession; and in the strength 
of our relationships, personal, professional and organizational, I am confident we 
can meet the growing demands which will inevitably be made upon us during the 
next decade. 
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THE PRESENT 


is our responsibility 


GWEN BUTTERY 
Deputy General Secretary, 1951— 


EVER a dull moment in my office! In the course of my everyday work it is my 
pleasure and privilege to greet our visitors—and they come from every corner 
of the globe. 

In a day I may see visiting nurses from Israel, Cyprus, Canada, the United States 
of America, Brazil and South Africa. They all seem to speak fluent English no matter 
from which country they come, and we talk freely on matters which may affect them 
personally or matters which pertain to the Nurses’ Association in the country from 
which they come. If there is any language difficulty, however, one of the Staff at 
ICN House acts as interpreter between us. Coming from six countries, we are able 
to speak twelve languages fluently and have a working knowledge of seven others. 

Most of our visitors bring introductory letters from their Associations giving 
details of their professional qualifications and experience. Their visit may be a courtesy 
call or they may want information concerning nursing studies, employment or observa- 
tion visits in the country of their choice. At ICN House we strive to give the required 
information and are always ready to advise and/or arrange programmes for any of 
our members. 

Many wish to go to Denmark where a knowledge of the language is not a condi- 
tion of service. Others choose the Netherlands in order to study psychiatric social 
services or Finland for nursing education and child care. A great number seek to 
work, observe or study in the United Kingdom, the British Dominions and the 
United States of America. Whatever their enquiry we are ready to advise or make 
helpful suggestions. 

In this modern world nurses appear to be among the most travelled group of 
people and on their first visit to ICN House they are very often put in touch with 
their fellow countrywomen or others who may have visited their country. 

When the General Secretary is paying official visits to member countries it is 
my privilege to act on her behalf, since many important matters require action before 
her return. This aspect of my work is both challenging and of great interest. It 
provides a fascinating insight into the many important questions which are facing 
the nursing world, and for which an answer must be found. 

But meanwhile the day-to-day routine must go on. The day begins with the mail 
which has to be opened, read, classified and subsequently coded for easy reference— 
those letters requiring translation, immediate acknowledgement or accounting are 
dealt with while those requiring detailed observation or study plans are referred to 
the appropriate Division. 

My office is also responsible for the ordering of stocks of stationery and all 
office equipment, for the sending out of publications ordered by individuals or 
newsagents all over the world, for the interviewing of representatives of business 
firms, airways systems and travel agencies and for a number of minor yet very neces- 
sary unclassified office duties. 

The days are never long enough for there is always so much of interest where 
there is an international atmosphere—and every day brings more nurses making 
their first contact with ICN House. 
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THE PRESENT 


is our responsibility 


ALICE C. SHER 
Assistant General Secretary, 1948— 





INE years ago, in May 1950, an agreement was signed between The International 

Council of Nurses (ICN) and The International Refugee Organization (IRO) 
whereby the ICN committed itself to take over from the IRO the Register of Qualified 
Nursing Personnel amongst the Displaced Persons, together with the ensuing res- 
ponsibilities, i.e. : 

1. To maintain and amend the Professional Register. 

2. To assess the credentials and establish the professional status of Refugee 

Nurses. 
3. To give professional advice to Refugee Nurses. 
4. To deal with all relevant correspondence. 


Even before the official take-over of the Professional Register, the ICN was 
already co-operating with the IRO on behalf of Refugee Nurses, by investigating 
individual applications, and by supplying Registration Authorities with relevant 
information on Schools of Nursing, approved curricula, etc. 


The first contact between the ICN and the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration (UNRRA), the predecessor of The International Refugee 
Organization, was established in May 1947, when the Chief Nursing Adviser of the 
then British Zone in Germany wrote to the Executive Secretary of the ICN informing 
her of the UNRRA Rehabilitation Scheme for Refugee Nurses. By setting 
up a professional Board—The International Nurses Screening Board—which was 
composed of former leading nurses in their home countries—the professional status 
of large numbers of Refugee Nurses was established, and many a nurse who otherwise 
might have been lost to the profession was reinstated. Not only did the individual 
nurse benefit by this scheme, it also safeguarded the nursing profession. 


PROFESSIONAL REGISTER 


The Professional Register comprises the information assembled during the profes- 
sional “‘ screening ’’, and has proved to be of inestimable value when supplying 
Registration Authorities with relevant information on behalf of individual nurses 
seeking registration. 


Since the take-over of the Register, however, many new groups of Refugees 
have emerged, and the work of assessing and establishing professional status is on 
the increase. It is often “ uphill” work, due either to complete lack of authentic 
credentials, or to the inadequate documentary evidence supplied by the applicant. 
The fact that approximately ninety-five per cent of all assessments have to be made by 
correspondence only, adds considerably to the difficulties of an already complex 
problem. When at all feasible a personal interview with the applicant is arranged. 
This, however, is only possible in a minority of cases. 


In order to give satisfactory assistance to both the individual nurse as well as to 
the Registration Authority in question, the ICN depends to a large extent upon the 
professional information assembled since it conception. It cannot be emphasised 
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sufficiently strongly therefore that only through the closest co-operation between the 
National Nurses’ Associations in full membership, as well as with its Associate 
Members, can the ICN carry out this important work. 


The professional information supplied by the National Nurses’ Associations 
in the past has, in many cases, been the only means of establishing the professional 
status of a great number of Refugee Nurses. 


However, it will be appreciated that as “the Present is Our Responsibility, ” 
we now have to take great care in assembling up-to-date professional information. 
We do, therefore, depend more than ever before upon the National Nurses’ Associa- 
tions supplying ICN Headquarters with the fullest possible data on schools of nursing, 
the curricula followed, and all relevant information on nursing conditions in their 
countries. 


The services of the Department of Information on Professional Qualifications 
are gladly given, not only on behalf of Refugee Nurses, but also to Registration 
Authorities by supplying them with information on the status of schools of nursing 
in various countries, as well as on the professional status of nurses seeking registration 
outside their own countries. 


Although figures cannot convey the spirit in which this work is being carried 
out, they can give an idea of its magnitude. There are 5,263 individual files in our 
records, i.e., 5,263 individual applications have been dealt with. Information on 
individual nurses, as well as information dealing with schools of nursing, nursing 
legislation, curricula, etc., has been supplied to 45 countries. The number of Registra- 
tion Authorities all over the world seeking the assistance of the ICN has steadily 
increased. For example, correspondence with: 


45 Registration Authorities in the USA, 
8 Registration Authorities in Canada, 
5 Registration Authorities in Australia, 


to mention only a few, illustrate the diversity and scope of the work of the Department 
which revolves around the individual. 


This brief outline, which merely touches the fringe of the work of this Department, 
will, I hope, convey in some measure the responsibility of each individual member 
to support the ICN in its many activities, one of which is the work undertaken on 
behalf of the Refugee Nurse. 


No doubt, we are all aware that on Ist June, 1959, the World Refugee Year was 
launched, and, during this year, every effort will be made to find a satisfactory solution 
to the tragic problem of the refugees—especially that ‘‘ hard core” comprised by the 
old and the sick, in other words, the refugees so far rejected by the Immigration 
Authorities and still living in the Camps for Displaced Persons, fifteen years after 
the end of World War II. 


The world-wide appeal sent out by the High Commissioner for Refugees brings 
the magnitude of the task to the notice of each one of us, and it is on the response of 
each one of us that the success of the Appeal will depend. Let us nurses therefore 
remember that our colleagues may be in need of us and through our National Nurses 
Associations demonstrate our support for the international efforts that are being 
made on their behalf. We are glad, therefore, at ICN Headquarters for every 
opportunity given us to associate ourselves with this humane work. 
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THE PRESENT 


is our responsibility 


ELLEN BROE 
Director, Florence Nightingale International 
Foundation, 1951—57 


Director, Florence Nightingale Education 
Division, 1957— 





HIS is my eighth year with the ICN—eight years full of absorbing interest, 
and of great responsibility. 


The interest is due to the fact that it is education for a progressive and alive 
profession with which we work; the sense of responsibility is strong because our 
work is concerned with people. 


There is a fear among some nurses, as well as others, that nursing education is 
becoming too “ theoretical ” and is losing sight of its ultimate goal. In meeting nurses 
from all parts of the world, and listening to what they have to say about their aims 
and their plans for achieving them, it seems to me that, on the contrary, we are begin- 
ning to understand a little better what constitutes good nursing, and how nurses 
may be prepared to give good nursing care. It is better realized today than before, 
I believe, that in nursing education it is not a question of too much or too little theory, 
or too much or too little practical work, but of a happy balance between essential 
factual knowledge and essential technical dexterity, together with the ability to apply 
both to a given situation. The way in which the application is made then depends 
on the personal attitude which the individual nurse brings to her work. I am thinking 
in this connection of Florence Nightingale’s statement that there are two things to 
remember when planning for the preparation of nurses: what the nurse should know, 
and what the nurse should be. You cannot be a good and intelligent nurse if you 
are not a good and intelligent woman. 


Many subjects which now appear in the nursing school curriculum, such as 
psychology, sociology and health education, and the new methods of teaching now 
employed in the school of nursing, help to develop understanding of the 
individual person to whom care is given, and of his family. 


If principles are taught and properly understood, it is possible to apply them, not 
mechanically, but with skill and judgment in each case. To quote Shakespeare: 
To be nurse-like is “ to be so tender over his occasions . . .””. A patient’s wants are, 
after all, according to his wants, and not according to any nurse-theory of his 
** occasions ”’. 


VALUE OF A NuRSING EDUCATION PROGRAMME 


On the international level, it would be impossible to design a special curriculum 
pattern or to set definite standards of nursing education. It is content and good 
teaching which determine the value of a nursing education programme rather than 
its duration; or whether the school of nursing is an independent institution, or is 
conducted within a hospital, college or university. 


It is obvious that not all nurses could, or should be given a university education, 
as most countries need vast numbers of nurses to serve their population. It is equally 
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obvious that the university school of nursing has a place, and that all countries, 
in order to advance the nursing profession, in time will need to have some of their 
leaders prepared on the academic level, side by side with members of other professions. 
The late Dr. R. C. Wallace of Canada has very appropriately said: “‘ Nursing educa- 
tion has a peculiar quality in that, until recently, it has been confined to hospitals 
and under hospital administration. What it has gained in intensity of detail, it has 
lost in breadth. For hospitals are not primarily educational institutions. It is my 
conviction that the relationship to the hospital will become less fixed and rigid as 
time goes on, and that universities will play a large part in the education of nurses— 
as they are already beginning to do... .”’* 


Nurses from all over the world bring to the Education Division a variety of 
questions on nursing education, through correspondence, or in discussion when they 
personally visit our Headquarters; and we meet the same questions when we travel 
and have opportunity to make contact with individual nurses, schools of nursing 
and nurses’ associations. These questions revolve around subjects such as: how to 
obtain scholarships for advanced preparation in different fields of nursing; how to 
develop new teaching programmes or to revise programmes already in process. The 
question of textbooks occupies an important place, and bibliographies and reference 
to visual aids, are much in demand. Recently, the preparation of auxiliary personnel, 
of all grades, has appeared time after time in our correspondence. It has also become 
fashionable for nurses to travel to other countries to see new buildings and equipment 
for schools of nursing, when plans are being developed for new school buildings in 
connection with their own work. 


My work then, according to the objectives laid down for the Education Division, 
is concerned with: the collection of up-to-date information on nursing education; 
an educational advisory and counselling service based on such information; and the 
promotion of research as a means to improve nursing. As a contribution to the latter, 
the staff of the Education Division has produced four study reports during these 
eight years. Further, a Work-Conference on “ The Planning of Nursing Studies ” 
was conducted in France in 1956, and our next venture will be the holding of a Seminar 
in India in 1960 on the Theme, “* Learning to Investigate Nursing Problems”. The 
compilation of a bibliography on Florence Nightingale, the first ever attempted, 
with a catalogue of about 13,000 letters is nearly completed, and will be unique of 
its kind. 


My attempt to develop within the framework of the ICN an Education Division 
with an information centre, reference library and research activities, has, to some 
extent, been a pioneer task, which is always challenging. The request for information 
and advice, the suggestions for new aspects of work to be taken up which come to us 
from nurses all over the world, provide the stimulus which is needed in order to 
maintain and further develop our work. 


I wish that teachers of nursing in all the countries in membership with the ICN 
would talk a great deal with their students about the value of international co-opera- 
tion, and introduce to them the Education Division of the ICN in such terms, that 
they may feel that they know us, and become interested in our work; for “‘ the present 
is certainly our responsibility ”, but the future belongs to them! 


* “Preparation of Personnel to Meet Community Needs, Professional Training, Some 
Principles ” by Dr. R, C. Wallace, Canadian Nurse, September 1946. Page 755. 
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THE PRESENT 


is our responsibility 
YVONNE SCHROEDER 


Research Assistant, Florence Nightingale International 
Foundation, 1955—58 
Assistant Director, Florence Nightingale Education 
Division, 1958— 
T is now four and a half years since I started working at ICN Headquarters, but 
it has been so absorbing that it seems like yesterday. 

My work is concerned with assisting the Director of the Education Division, 
deputising for her, collecting information, giving educational advice, etc. I concern 
myself particularly with correspondence in certain foreign languages and with some 
translations, if these are required for the Division. 

One of my special responsibilities is the technical work—proof-reading and 
make-up—involved in the production of publications prepared by the Education 
Division. Similarly, I check the French editions, if any, regarding accuracy and 
consistency of professional terminology. 


I am also largely responsible for the publicity of the Reports prepared by the 
Florence Nightingale International Foundation (FNIF) or by the Education Division. 
In co-operation with the Editor of the International Nursing Review, a review copy 
and a press release are sent to the editors of nursing journals or journals related to 
nursing. A review and notices also appear in the International Nursing Review and 
the ICN Newsletter. Furthermore, we endeavour to stimulate interest by inviting 
National Nurses’ Associations and nursing schools to exhibit our publications. A 
publicity leaflet is prepared for each publication, and organizations, institutions 
or libraries likely to be interested in nursing publications are circularized. These 
publicity efforts—undertaken consistently in the last two years only—have been very 
successful. 

Between 1951 and 1958, four Reports were prepared by the FNIF, each of which 
is the outcome of a Study on a particular aspect of nursing education. The Studies 
were undertaken in accordance with an Agreement between the World Health Organi- 
zation and the ICN. These Reports are: 

An International List of Advanced Programmes in Nursing Education 

This List contains all advanced programmes in nursing education available 
in member countries of the ICN. The Study was carried out during 1951— 
1953 by Miss Ellen Broe, then Director of the FNIF, assisted by Miss 
Frances S. Beck and Miss Y. Campbell. The publication should be 
particularly useful to organizations concerned with nursing education, 
schools of nursing, reference libraries, and individual nurses wishing to 
undertake post-basic studies in countries other than their own. A French 
edition is available under the title Liste Internationale des Programmes 
d’ Enseignement Supérieur des Soins Infirmiers. 

Supplement to An International List of Advanced Programmes in Nursing Education 
In 1957—1958, new data concerning advanced programmes in nursing 
education in all member countries of the ICN were collected, analyzed and 
recorded. This task, which I undertook personally, was most interesting 
as it gave such a clear picture of the progress made everywhere in post- 
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basic nursing education. The Supplement should be read in conjunction 
with the original List. A French edition has not yet been envisaged, as 
orders for the French edition of the List have been rather low. 


How to Survey a School of Nursing: A Suggested Method, Illustrated with Samples 


of Five Post-Basic Schools 

This Report provides the reader with a detailed Guide for surveying a school 
of nursing. It also shows the application of the Guide to five post-basic 
schools of nursing. The Study was carried out during 1951—1953 by Miss 
Ellen Broe, assisted by Miss Frances S. Beck and Miss Y. Campbell. This 
Report should be of particular assistance to those interested in the evaluation 
of schools of nursing on the basic or post-basic level. 

A French edition is available under the title Comment Procéder a I’ Etude 
d’une Ecole d’Infirmiéres: Méthode suggérée, comportant, a titre d’exemples, 
des études sur cing écoles supérieures d’infirmiéres. 


Post-Basic Nursing Education: Principles of Administration as Applied to Advanced 


Programmes in Nursing Education 

This Report shows the application of principles of administration to post- 
basic nursing education, with an elaboration of the principles and the various 
problems reported by the participating post-basic nursing schools. The 
Study was carried out by me during 1954—1956, while I was Research 
Assistant to the FNIF. The publication should be of assistance to staff 
of post-basic and of basic schools of nursing, as well as to administrators, 
students, and hospital personnel who are interested in administrative 
problems. 

A French edition is available under the title L’ Enseignement Supérieur des 
Soins Infirmiers: Principes d’administration dans leur application aux 
programmes d’ études supérieures des soins infirmiers. 


Basic Nursing Education: Principles and Practices of Nursing Education 


This Report deals with the principles and practices of nursing education, 
bearing in mind certain abilities that nurses should have for the proper 
execution of their duties. The Study was carried out during 1954—1957 
by Miss Frances S. Beck, then the Assistant Director of the FNIF. It 
should be particularly useful to nurse educators, nursing students and anyone 
interested in the process of education. 

A French edition will soon be available under the title L’Enseignement de 
Base des Soins Infirmiers: Principes et pratiques de l’enseignement infirmier. 


A further publication is the outcome of an International Conference on Research 
Methods Applied to Nursing, held by the FNIF at the Centre International d’Etudes 
Pédagogiques in Sévres, France, from 12—24 November 1956. 

International Conference on the Planning of Nursing Studies 


This Report was prepared by Miss Margaret G. Arnstein, Chief, Division 
of Public Health Nursing, U.S. Public Health Service, and by Miss Ellen 
Broe. The publication summarizes briefly the events of the Conference, 
the main part being centred on the very interesting lectures presented. It 
should prove exciting reading for all those interested in research methods 
and new approaches to nursing research. 


We are very appreciative of the help given to us by National Nurses’ Associations 
and National Associate Representatives and by the staff of nursing schools and it is a 
great satisfaction to us to see how much interest has been aroused in our Reports. 
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The Services of the 
American Journal of Nursing Company 


To keep pace with nurses’ constantly expanding needs for the soundest 
professional information, the American Journal of Nursing Company now 
provides these comprehensive services. 


1. THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING. Established in 1900, 
the Journal is a recognized international authority on nursing in its broadest 
aspects, with emphasis always on advances in nursing procedures, new methods 
of treatment and patient care, current trends and impending changes. It is the 
official publication of the American Nurses’ Association. Subscription rate 
outside U.S. and Canada $6.00 a year post paid. 


2. NURSING OUTLOOK. Published for the National League for Nursing, 
this magazine recruits articles from the nation’s hospitals and centres of nurse 
education; from public, visiting nurse, and school health organizations; from 
safety and health departments in the industrial field. It presents ideas and 
experiences which suggest successful new approaches to problems of nursing 
administration and supervision; the latest and soundest educational concepts, 
and means for improving nursing services that are provided for families and 
communities. It is published every month. Subscription rate outside the U.S. 
and Canada $5.00 a year post paid. 


3. NURSING RESEARCH. Started in June, 1952 on a three-issues-a- 
year basis, this exclusive source of nursing research data will be published in 
1959 and thereafter as a quarterly journal, one issue of which will provide, in 
100 or more pages, abstracts of all available research papers, on some specific 
nursing subject, beginning with public health nursing. It is anticipated that 
each of these special issues will bring together more than 200 informative 
abstracts of material never before available in such compact and convenient 
form. Subscription rate outside U.S. and Canada, $6.00 a year post paid. 


4. MONTHLY REFERENCE CARDS. To provide administrators, 
teachers, research workers, and students with ready access to the information 
provided by the three publications of the American Journal of Nursing Company, 
the editorial staffs prepare, each month, sets of annotated reference cards, 
covering all major articles in each issue of each magazine. Each card, measuring 
3x5 inches, carries subject heading, title, author, issue, page number and 
suggestions for useful cross headings. These Reference Card Services are 
available on a calendar year basis only at the following less-than-cost rates. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NuRSING (about 400 cards per annum) $4.00 post 
paid. 


NURSING OUTLOOK COMBINED WITH NURSING RESEARCH (about 300 cards 
per annum) $4.00 post paid. 


Orders or requests for further information will have immediate attention 





AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING COMPANY 
10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK 19, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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THE PRESENT 


is our responsibility 
FRANCES S. BECK 


Assistant Director, Florence Nightingale International 
Foundation, 1954—58 
Director, Nursing Service Division, 1958— 
N the Constitution and By-Laws of the International Council of Nurses (ICN) 
as amended in May, 1957, Article VIII, Section 5, in connection with the organi- 
zation and administration of the ICN, says that: “ As a first step, there shall be 
established under the administrative direction of the General Secretary two divisions’. 
Section 5(b) describes the Division of Nursing Service as follows: 

“A Division of Nursing Service which shall be concerned with the most 
effective organization, administration and utilization of nursing services. It 
shall develop desirable standards of nursing service and employment practices 
in all fields of nursing which may be used as a guide by authorities responsible 
for nursing services.” 


New DIVISION 


This, then, is the broad directive of the Division of Nursing Service, which is 
the most recent of the Divisions and Departments of the ICN to be set up. Plans 
for the work of the Division were discussed during 1957 and the early part of 1958, 
but the actual work of the Division only commenced in July, 1958, when the Director 
was appointed. It is, therefore, not possible to give much information on the history 
and work of the Division. It is, however, possible to indicate the kind of services 
which it is visualized the Division may give nursing and nurses as it interprets the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the ICN. With the object in mind of indicating the 
kind of service visualized, two diagrams have been prepared which, it is hoped, 
sum up the ideas which could form the basis of plans of work for a growing Nursing 
Service Division. 


MEANING OF NURSING SERVICE 


Drawing up these plans and putting them into effect in the coming years will 
necessitate a study of the meaning of nursing service and it is hoped that an acceptable 
definition of the term will emerge. At the moment it is felt that a wide interpretation 
of the term nursing service should be given. In seeking to understand the meaning 
of this term, nursing service, two approaches may perhaps be made. On the one 
hand nursing service may be viewed as a service to communities; including to individual 
persons and to families, both during those periods in their lives when they require 
curative services and during other times when they require guidance in health matters 
and health education. Consequently, nursing service must be both patient and 
family centred and also directed towards the well individual and healthy family. 


There is, however, another approach in defining the meaning of nursing service 
and this approach is one which concerns the profession itself. It is subsidiary to 
the approach just outlined, but it is complementary as well as subsidiary. This 
second approach concerns the professional people and auxiliary workers who give 
or organize nursing services; it is, therefore, concerned with the administration of 
nursing service in regard to both institutional and public health nursing. Good 
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INTERNATIONAL NURSING REVIEW 





nursing service requires good professional organization and therefore nursing service 
is concerned with tasks which may be described as leadership tasks to do with 
giving information, and stimulating thought and discussion, with a view to making 
the profession dynamic and therefore equal to the tasks which come to it today in a 
rapidly changing world. 

DIAGRAMS 

We have tried to express in Diagram I the first approach to nursing service, 
which is the approach which deals with the health care of individuals, families and 
communities. In the second diagram we have tried to sum up the second type of 
approach to nursing service which includes what have been called leadership tasks. 

It should not be forgotten that the concept of nursing includes both nursing 
service and nursing education. It is, therefore, necessary for those concerned with 
nursing service to be in close touch with those concerned with nursing education 
whose special task is to give preparation at all levels to those who implement nursing 
service in all its aspects. 

In the years which lie ahead it is, doubtless, the task of the Nursing Service 
Division of the International Council of Nurses to analyse the meaning of nursing 
service and by means of information and advice in regard to specific aspects of nursing, 
aid the development of nursing in those countries whose associations form the 
growing family of the International Council of Nurses. Nor must we forget those 
countries and associations which are not yet in membership, for their requirements 
are similar and their needs no less urgent. 


THE PRESENT 


is our responsibility 


FRANCES S. BECK 
Student Adviser, 1957— 


HE International Student Nurses’ Unit is one of the newer developments within 

the International Council of Nurses. It was agreed at the meeting of the Grand 
Council in Rome, 1957, that such a Unit be organized and that a member of the ICN 
Headquarter’s staff be appointed as Student Adviser. 

In 1958 a questionnaire on Student Nurses’ Associations was sent to all National 
Nurses’ Associations and National Associate Representatives. The replies to this 
questionnaire were analysed and a Report on the replies has been sent to all National 
Nurses’ Associations, in connection with the meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the ICN in Finland in July, when the International Student Nurses’ Unit will be 
discussed. 

Following these discussions it is hoped that the various suggestions to be put 
forward at this meeting, which form part of the proposed plan of organization of the 
Unit, will be put into effect. We hope, therefore, to be able to report to readers of 
the Jnternational Nursing Review in greater detail in a future issue of the Review and 
to give more precise information on the objectives, activities and organization of the 
Unit. 

We also hope that shortly there will be among student nurses more international 
contact stimulated by the ICN through the International Student Nurses’ Unit. 
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THE PRESENT 


is our responsibility 


SUSAN KING-HALL 
Publications Officer, 1956—57 
Editor, International Nursing Review, 1957— 


OTHING which could conceivably be of interest to nurses anywhere in the 

world should be outside the scope of the Editor of the Jnternational Nursing 
Review. Her almost limitless assignment has, however, to take solid shape every 
three months as a 96-page magazine in four languages, so that it can be sent out to 
subscribers in eighty-four countries. 


How is this sizeable undertaking achieved? The first decisions that have to 
be made concern the content of the Review. Because the scope of the journal is so 
large, care must be taken to ensure that the contents are properly balanced from the 
subject, geographic and linguistic points of view. The articles and news must also 
be related to current thought and events. For instance, the needs of those in the 
clinical fields must be balanced with those who provide long-term leadership for the 
nursing profession. The attainment of Jubilees provides an opportunity to review 
nursing history, and must be balanced with reports of the activities of the developing 
associations as they launch new ventures. 


The articles for the Review may be obtained in several ways. Individual nurses, 
competent in their own field, may be invited to contribute; an Editorial Consultant, 
appointed by her national nurses’ association, may be asked to suggest an author; 
or an unsolicited article may have been sent to the Editor for her consideration, and 
may exactly fit the need. 


Once the contents have been settled the Editor must prepare all the manuscripts 
—or “copy” as they then become—for the press. 


Because the Jnternational Nursing Review is a truly international journal, yet 
only publishes articles in four languages, it is inevitable that some translating has 
to be done. Furthermore, some authors write in a language other than their own 
and they may need help in finding exactly the right way to express their ideas. 


Language must, therefore, be carefully checked for accuracy and readability 
and everything set out exactly as it is to be printed. 


The next stage involves the reading of proofs, which are printed on sheets of 
paper known as “ galleys’. Errors which may have crept in at the printing works 
must be spotted and marked, and the galley proofs cut to fit the pages of the Review. 
Headings have to be chosen and the detailed layout settled. 


Because effective reproduction of photographs requires special paper, and for 
technical reasons this can only be placed between certain page numbers, there has to 
be a very careful arrangement of the contents. This is to ensure that as many as 
possible of the pictures which relate to a given article appear opposite to it—a task 
more easily written about than achieved! When all has been noted at the printing 
works a final set of page proofs are sent to the Editor for checking, and at this stage 
only the most serious errors can be corrected. 


Once printed and bound, the Review is despatched literally all over the world— 
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and the Editor anxiously awaits reactions to her latest “* baby ” as she begins serious 
work on the next issue. 


Each issue of the Review is considered by an Editorial Board consisting of the 
ICN Executive Staff. They endeavour to judge how effectively it is achieving its 
purposes, which are: 

To inform nurses throughout the world of the objectives and activities 
of the International Council of Nurses; 

To provide opportunities for an international exchange of views and 
information on nursing and the related professions; 

To develop international fellowship and understanding among members 
of the nursing profession; 

To give inspiration and guidance to the nurses of the world in their common 
endeavours. 


The Board also serves in an advisory capacity on future contents, making sug- 
gestions to the Editor both as to subject matter and suitable authors who would 
be able to write on their subjects. 


Because articles for an international journal are obtained by writing all over the 
world, it is obvious that a longer time schedule is needed in planning production 
than is required for a national journal. In the case of the Review the physical size 
of the magazine is such that the mechanical processes at the printing works take a 
fair length of time to complete successfully. (The metal from which this current 
issue of the Review was printed weighed 980 pounds. All of this huge weight had 
to be accurately and carefully put into position to ensure a neat and easily read 
journal.) 


These considerations make it necessary for the Editor to exercise her journalistic 
sense for what is going to be news at least three months, and anything up to a year 
ahead—or even longer. 


But practical problems in this respect are not confined to the printing side. The 
sheer size of the world, geographically speaking, presents a considerable problem, 
for it makes journeys to the news (the usual way of collecting it) extremely expensive. 


The Editor of an international journal must, therefore, find means of somehow 
“sensing” it in other ways. Several methods of doing this are gradually being 
developed for the Review. The first is to give every encouragement to national 
nurses’ associations to appoint an editorial consultant and, as they are appointed, 
to give them help and guidance on how to serve as a national correspondent for an 
international journal. Next comes the regular reading of almost all the 84 different 
nursing, (or very closely related) journals received at ICN House. On the average 
in the last few months this has meant the reading of twenty journals each week; 
some only a few pages, but others with more than 100 pages of editorial matter. 


Letters, press releases and other sources of information are sent to the Editor 
from all over the world so that she is kept abreast of new developments. These can be a 
very valuable source of news. Interviews with nurses from all over the world who 
are visiting ICN House are of the utmost importance and help. For as with attend- 
ance at conferences, it is the personal contact which often plants a seed which will 
eventually bloom as an article in the Review. 


At present the journal occupies by far the largest part of the Editor’s daily life, 
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yet she has other responsibilities at ICN Headquarters. It is hoped these will in- 
creasingly develop in the future. Under the broad umbrella title of “‘ Public Rela- 
tions” she has the responsibility for promoting good relations and understanding 
between the nursing profession and the general world outside. So far this extremely 
important aspect of her work has mainly taken the form of a public relations 
programme in connection with the XIth Quadrennial Congress of the ICN in 
1957. This involved the preparation of press releases and their circulation to press 
officers appointed by all the national nurses’ associations. The success of the pro- 
gramme has led to the permanent appointment of Press Officers by each national 
nurses’ association (often the same person who serves as Editorial Consultant to the 
International Nursing Review). From time to time press releases are circulated to them 
and plans for a programme in connection with the XIIth Quadrennial Congress 
in 1961 are now being drawn up. 


Not to be forgotten as a Public Relations activity is the ICN Exhibition, which 
seeks to portray the principal aspects of ICN work. First prepared for display at the 
XIth Quadrennial Congress in Rome, it has been seen at American, Canadian and 
British Congresses and is now displayed at ICN House. Photographs of it appear 
on plates xxi—xxiv. 


If one word were needed to sum up the work described in this article it would be 
** communication ”; communication between each and every nurse so that as she 
serves the peoples of the world she may have the opportunity to draw inspiration 
from her colleagues so as to grow ever more gentle and loving and to be filled with 
the wisdom which is born from knowledge and understanding. 
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The International Council of Nurses 


WHAT IT IS 


The International Council of Nurses is a federation of National Nurses Associations, which 
are non-political, self-governing organizations and embrace within their membership all religious 
faiths. National Nurses Associations which uphold these principles are admitted into membership 
with the ICN which supports them in maintaining the highest standards of nursing service, nursing 
education and professional ethics in their own countries. 


Founded in 1899, the ICN is the oldest international association of professional women. 
Only one Association of registered professional nurses in each country may be admitted to member- 
ship, the number of National Nurses Associations now in active membership being 46. Individual 
nurses who are members in good standing of their own National Nurses Association (in membership 
with the ICN) are automatically members of the ICN and are entitled to its privileges. 


In countries where a National Nurses Association has not yet been established, or where such an 
Association exists but has not yet satisfied all the requirements for full membership, the Board of 
Directors of the ICN may appoint a nurse from that country to be a National Associate Representa- 
tive to assist with the organization and development of professional nursing within her own country. 
At present, the number of National Associate Representatives is 17. 


HOW IT WORKS 


The ICN is governed by a Grand Council (the voting body) which meets every four years, and 
a Board of Directors which meets every two years. An Executive Committee is responsible for 
approving necessary action between meetings and consists of the Honorary Officers of the ICN: a 
President, three Vice-Presidents, Treasurer and Deputy Treasurer, who are elected at the beginning 
of each quadrennial period. 


The Standing Committees of the ICN, appointed by the Board of Directors, are as follows: 
Membership, Revision of Constitution and By-Laws, Education, Nursing Service, Exchange of 
Privileges for Nurses, Public Relations, Finance, Nominating, Ethics of Nursing. 


The ICN is supported financially by annual dues from each active Member Association. The 
dues which are assessed on a per capita basis, are 16 pence in the currency of Great Britain. Its work 
is carried out by a professional and clerical staff at ICN House, whose address is given below. 


WHAT IT DOES 

Throughout its history the ICN has sponsored a number of activities on behalf of its members, 
and has developed and maintained relationships with other international organizations in the fields 
of health and social welfare. 


Currently the ICN is in official relationship with the World Health Organization, and works 
closely with other international governmental and non-governmental organizations. 


The ICN organizes congresses and conferences and these have been held in many different 
countries. 


In close co-operation with its National Member Associations, the ICN assists individual nurses 
who may desire arrangements made for temporary periods of employment, or observation visits, 
in other countries. 


The Florence Nightingale Education Division maintains an Information Centre on all aspects 
of nursing education. It offers an advisory education service to National Nurses Associations, to 
other organizations and to individual nurses. 

The Nursing Service Division is responsible for promoting the development of desirable stand- 
ards of nursing and of adequate employment conditions in all fields of nursing. 

The ICN maintains the Professional Register of Displaced Nurses which was taken over from 
the International Refugee Organization in 1950. 

An International Student Nurses’ Unit has been associated with the ICN since 1957. National 
Student Nurse groups from countries in which the professional Nurses’ Association is a member of 
the ICN may apply for membership in the International Student Nurses’ Unit. 

The International Nursing Review is the official journal of the International Council of Nurses 
and is published quarterly at an annual subscription of 15 shillings sterling or $2.50 or the equivalent. 
Orders may be sent to ICN House, 1 Dean Trench Street, London, S.W.1., England. 

A complete list of other ICN publications appears annually i in the International Nursing Review, 
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Year of 
Admission 





JuLy. 





1959 





National Nurses’ Associations admitted to 


Membership in the ICN 


National Nurses Association 


National Council of Nurses of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


American Nurses’ Association 

German Nurses’ Federation 

Canadian Nurses’ Association 

Danish Council of Nurses 

National Council of Nurses of Finland 
Netherlands Nurses’ Association 

Trained Nurses’ Association of India 

New Zealand Registered Nurses’ Association 
National Federation of Belgian Nurses 

Nurses Association of China* 

Norwegian Nurses’ Association 

South African Nursing Association 

Bulgarian Nurses’ Association* 

National Nurses’ Association of Cuba 

National Association of Nurses of France 
National Council of Nurses of Ireland 

National Council of Nurses of Poland* 
Brazilian Graduate Nurses’ Association 
Filipino Nurses’ Association 

Hellenic Nurses’ Association 

Swedish Nurses’ Association 

Yugoslavian Graduate Nurses’ Association* 
Nurses’ Association of Austria 

Graduate Nurses’ Association of Czechoslovakia* 
Estonian Nurses’ Association* 

Hungarian Nurses’ Association* 

Icelandic Nurses’ Association 

Japanese Nurses’ Association 

Royal Australian Nursing Federation 

National Association of Trained Nurses of Roumania* 
Swiss Association of Graduate Nurses 

Turkish Nurses’ Association 

National Association of Graduate Haitian Nurses 
Italian Nurses’ Association 

National Korean Nurses’ Association 

Southern Rhodesia Nurses’ Association 

Ceylon Nurses’ Association 

National Association of Nurses of Chile 
Jamaica General Trained Nurses’ Association 
National Association of Nurses of Luxembourg 
Northern Rhodesian Nurses’ Association 
Trained Nurses’ Association of Pakistan 
Trinidad and Tobago Registered Nurses’ Association 
Israel Nurses’ Association 

Barbados Nurses’ Association 


National Association of Professional Nurses of Colombia 


Ethiopian Nurses’ Association 

Iranian Nurses’ Association 

Liberian National Nurses’ Association 

Malayan Trained Nurses’ Association 

National Association of Nurses of Panama 
Nurses’ Association of Uruguay 

Federation of Nurses Associations of Yugoslavia 


* Association at present inaciive 
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ICN Publications 





The following publications, which can be ordered singly or in bulk, are available from: 
ICN House, 1, DEAN TRENCH STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1, ENGLAND 


Constitution and By-Laws of the International Council of Nurses (English) 
Up to 20 copies ‘ 
Each additional copy 


The ICN: What It Is—What It Does—How It Works (English, French, ate 
Spanish) Per 50 copies 


The International Code of Nursing Ethics 
For framing (each) 
Pocket size (per dozen) 


Exchange of Privileges for Nurses. Pamphlet prepared by the ICN Committee on 
Exchange of Privileges for Nurses (English, French, German) .. 


Planning lacey Study sarees A Guide band ee Nurses’ Associations 
(English 


The International Nursing Review. Published quay (contains articles in English, 
French, German, Spanish) .. Annual subscription ‘ 


The Basic Education of the Professional Nurse. Prepared by the ICN Education 
Seek Published 1934. —_—— with amendments 1938, 1949 om 
Spanis 


An International List of Advanced Programmes in Nursing Education (Report 1.). Pre- 

pared by the Florence Nightingale International Foundation (FNIF) (English, 

Published 1954; French, ewes —_ And ao to the List apa 
published 1958) ‘ 


Supplement to the List only .. 


How to Survey a School of Nursing: A Suggested Method, illustrated with samples of 


five Post-Basic Schools (Report II). Prepared by the FNIF (English, published 
1954; French, published 1955) wa a a ne a ee in 


International Conference on the Planning of Nursing Studies. Report of a Conference 
conducted by the FNIF in Sévres, France, November, 1956 (English) .. 
National Reports, 1957, of Member Associations of the ICN (English) 


Report of Economic Consultant, 1957. Mimeographed (English) 


Post-Basic Nursing Education: Principles of ee as Applied to Advanced 
Programmes in Nursing Education (Report III.). Prepared by the FNIF 
(English, published 1957; French, published 1959) a ae ont 


Basic Nursing Education: Principles and Practices of Nursing Education (Report IV) 
Prepared by the FNIF (English, published 1958; French, published 1959) 


PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE THROUGH THE ICN 


Neuro-Surgical Nursing. Prepared by the Swedish Nurses’ Association (English) . . 
Survey of Advanced Education of Nurses in the Northern Countries. Prepared by the 


Federation of Nurses’ Associations in the cums a 
Published 1952 (English) ~ 
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